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THE UNITED STATES AS AN ARCTIC NATION: 
OPPORTUNITIES IN THE HIGH NORTH 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 2014 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Europe, Eurasia, and Emerging Threats, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 o’clock p.m., in 
room 2200 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Dana Rohrabacher 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. All right. The subcommittee is called to order 
and even though this will be the final Europe, Eurasia, and Emerg- 
ing Threats Subcommittee hearing for the 113th Congress, we will 
be discussing an important topic — the Arctic and the opportunities 
for America as an Arctic nation. 

In 2009, the House Foreign Affairs Committee held a hearing on 
the High North, which approached the Arctic through which, of 
course, what has been happening since then as people have been 
only seeing this through the lens of global warming. 

While we all recognize that there is receding ice, the purpose of 
this hearing is not to debate science. Rather, what is taking place 
is part of a natural cycle as happens — as happened so many times 
in the past in the Earth’s history, or it can be traced to 
humankind’s use of C02-producing internal combustion engines. 

The fact — whatever it is, the fact remains that the Arctic is more 
accessible now than it has been in decades and Arctic policy should 
not be just reduced to one particular issue, especially a disagree- 
ment on why the climate is changing. 

I am honored that today’s subcommittee hearing will be the first 
time Admiral Robert Papp testifies in his new role as the U.S. Spe- 
cial Representative for the Arctic, and I thank you for being with 
us today and look forward to hearing your testimony and being 
able to get some of the strategy that you are going to be laying 
down and some of your perceptions of which way we should go. 

As the Arctic geography has changed, new opportunities have 
emerged and those are the opportunities to access deposits of oil, 
natural gas and other minerals. Additionally, Arctic sea lanes have 
become passable for increasingly longer periods of time during the 
summer months, cutting around 4,000 miles off the distance re- 
quired to sail between Asia and Europe. 

A version of the long-sought Northwest Passage may be material- 
izing right before our eyes. The increased activity has challenged 
the governments of Arctic nations to effectively govern the High 
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North, build new infrastructure and expand capabilities to operate 
in such harsh conditions. 

To help realize some of these new opportunities, the eight Arctic 
countries including the United States created a high-level diplo- 
matic forum called the Arctic Council. 

In April 2015, it will be America’s turn to assume the rotating 
chairmanship of this council for 2 years. This will give our Govern- 
ment the ability to set an agenda. Just in time. Admiral. 

Today, the subcommittee will hear key details about what will be 
on that agenda, how to prioritize and what priorities we should 
have, which ones will serve our national interest and promote re- 
sponsible development. 

Let me just note that there are 50,000 Americans who live in the 
Arctic. But this is much more than just a local issue for Alaskans. 
The vast resources of the Arctic can and should be wisely promoted 
and used to increase our prosperity and the well being of our peo- 
ple. 

If the Arctic nations can do this successfully, so can we. Our Gov- 
ernment’s role is to ensure private industry follows the rules and 
uses good practices but not to block progress. 

We should all be mindful that other Arctic nations are seeking 
ways to use the Arctic for their own advantage. Chinese scholars, 
for example, have taken to calling China a near-Arctic state. 

Chinese military officials have commented that China has an in- 
dispensable role to play in the Arctic. Well, if we don’t put in place 
effective policies for the Arctic and then follow through on those 
policies, we know who is waiting in the wings to fill the void. 

We also cannot ignore Russia’s prominent role in the Arctic, and 
while the Russian relationship with the Trans-Atlantic community 
is at its lowest point since I was elected to Congress — since 1989 — 
we should not ignore the possibility of a productive relationship 
with Russia in this polar region. 

Perhaps — let me put it this way — we can cooperate with people 
like this even though we have disagreements with them and maybe 
by cooperating in those areas maybe we can overcome some of 
those other challenges. 

Lastly, I want to hold this hearing now to let our friends and al- 
lies in the Arctic Council know that their cooperation and their col- 
laboration on key projects is being noticed and appreciated on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

It was also important to hold this hearing before the U.S. chair- 
manship began to take place to lay down some clear benchmarks 
and some of the metrics that we can use to judge whether or not 
your chairmanship and our leadership is actually accomplishing 
the goals we wanted to accomplish. 

So I thank all the witnesses for being with us today. We will 
have two panels — the first, as I say, with Special Representative 
Papp, and the second panel of private experts. Without objection, 
all members will have until the end of this week to submit addi- 
tional written questions or extraneous material for the record. 

And I now would like to have Mr. Keating, our ranking member, 
give his opening remarks. 

Mr. Keating. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for 
having this meeting, the last one of our — of the year and it is been 
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a pleasure working with you during this period and it is very 
thoughtful of you to have this meeting at this time, talking about 
the North Pole area at a time of year when so many millions of 
children are anxiously awaiting this. 

Now, I must concede that there is an element of skepticism about 
this, but as you said you are not a person that believes in scientific 
evidence. So anything is possible. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. That is good. 

Mr. Keating. And for the benefit of my staff, that was not writ- 
ten in my notes. And Admiral Papp, it is been a pleasure working 
with you as I have on Coast Guard issues. 

I have so many Coast Guard stations in my district and thank 
you for your service there and thank you for sharing your first op- 
portunity to testify before Congress in your new capacity. It is an 
honor to have you here today. 

Across the Arctic, many challenges are faced by those living and 
working in the North. These challenges include higher living costs, 
skilled labor shortages, the ramifications of climate change and 
other black carbon phenomena and harsher weather conditions, to 
name just a few. 

Yet, in these challenges lie immense opportunities to coordinate 
efforts, increase outreach and to make potentially life-altering sci- 
entific discoveries. It is these common challenges and experience 
that demonstrate why the Arctic Council is necessary and why 
your position. Admiral, will be so critical as the United States pre- 
pares to chair the council. 

By bringing together the eight countries bordering the Arctic, 
various stakeholders, NGOs and businesses the Arctic Council can 
engage in a dialogue that enables cooperative strategies to tackle 
common problems. 

The Arctic Council can serve as a forum for dialogue even as ten- 
sions exist in other areas amongst members. That being said, I be- 
lieve that a lack of transparency in certain behaviors may also 
raise questions. 

In this regard, I will be interested in your thoughts on how to 
ensure peaceful cooperation, particularly given the recent increase 
in Russian long-range aviation, i.e., strategic bombers, and in over 
the Arctic and Russia’s plans to establish a new military command 
and bases in the Arctic. 

These plans seem to belie Russian assertions that their interests 
are strictly peaceful. There are, of course, a plethora of examples 
of cooperation through the council. 

For example, under Canada’s leadership the council empowered 
Northerners with its focus on the indigenous population of the 
North, their traditions and their knowledge. 

Canada’s promotion of the Arctic Council is something that can 
move this region forward while also maintaining the unique land- 
scape and the environment. 

Sweden and the U.S. are also working together on a partnership 
on Arctic resilience and the effect of changing ecosystems and as 
this is occurring, the U.S. continues to partner with Finland, Ice- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Russia and other members to coordi- 
nate on search and rescue efforts, monitoring vessel traffic, oil pol- 
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lution preparedness and, of course, integral climate change initia- 
tives. 

As these operations move forward through the council, the North 
will inevitably be more interconnected and we can learn from each 
other, particularly as the U.S. Coast Guard prepares to visit coun- 
tries like Finland in March to examine Arctic acquisitions and 
bring back the knowledge to the U.S. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, Admiral Papp, I would like to thank you 
for including climate change in the U.S. national Arctic strategy as 
well as for the U.S. chairmanships of the Arctic Council. 

It is a huge step for us and one that I know has been recognized 
by proponents of the environment worldwide and for that I thank 
Secretary Kerry and I thank you. Admiral Papp. I yield back. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, and we also have with 
us Congressman Larsen from Washington and if you would like to 
make an opening statement, feel free. 

Mr. Larsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member, 
and I appreciate the opportunity to be here and to be waived on 
for a brief time onto the subcommittee in order to participate in to- 
day’s hearing. 

I really do appreciate that, and I will be — I will be brief My col- 
league, Don Young, and I created the U.S. Congressional Working 
Group on the Arctic a few months back, sort of bring some atten- 
tion, highlight some of the issues that we see in the Arctic that are 
important and important for U.S. policy. 

A lot of times, the Arctic is seen as out of sight and out of mind 
to many. But for we in the Northwest it is certainly part of kind 
of the everyday economy, probably more so for my colleague, Mr. 
Young, from Alaska, but my district in the Puget Sound as a whole 
tends to be the winter home for a lot of people who are — have ac- 
tivities and employment in Alaska over the spring, summer and 
fall, including the major fishing industry fleet headquartered in — 
basically in the Seattle-Puget Sound area as well as a lot of the 
shipyards doing work in the Puget Sound supporting that activity 
and as well with the potential of leases — oil and gas leases in the 
U.S. portion of the Arctic. 

A lot of those companies are looking to Puget Sound to be their 
winter home for maintenance and repair. But there are other 
issues. 

It is not just economic — there are environmental issues, national 
security issues as well as the concerns and rights of native peoples 
that are to be on the U.S. agenda for Admiral Papp as the Arctic 
Council gets together. 

I got involved with this in part because my district is the — either 
the first or second closest to Alaska in Washington State, up there 
in the northwest corner of the Lower 48, but also being the — on the 
Coast Guard Committee and working with Admiral Papp and his 
predecessors on the icebreaker issue introduced me to these broad- 
er issues in the Arctic. 

So I have got a real strong interest in what occurs there, and I 
won’t speak on behalf of Congressman Young, who was here before 
votes, but I do appreciate his willingness to allow somebody who 
is not from Alaska to be interested in the Arctic. 
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Our Alaskan friends are very protective of what happens there 
and we want to he supportive of that. So thank you very much. I 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you. 

Admiral Robert Papp is the State Department’s first Special Rep- 
resentative for the Arctic, having been appointed in July of this 
year by Secretary Kerry. Before his current position, he was the 
24th Commandant of the Coast Guard, the good guy branch of the 
services. 

We Californians, we all love the Coast Guard and especially the 
surfers love the Coast Guard. He has held numerous important po- 
sitions while serving our nation, including commanding four dif- 
ferent Coast Guard ships. 

He is a graduate of the Coast Guard Academy and holds ad- 
vanced degrees including from the Naval War College. Admiral, 
you may proceed with your statement. 

We would hope that you could summarize in a 5-minute sum- 
mary for us and then we will have questions for you, and you may 
proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL ROBERT PAPP, JR., USCG, RETIRED, 

U.S. SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR THE ARCTIC, U.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE 

Admiral Papp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Keating, good 
to see you, and Mr. Larsen, good to see you again, as always, and 
thanks for having me here this afternoon to speak a little bit about 
the Arctic. I really appreciate the opportunity. 

When I heard that the theme was to be the United States as an 
Arctic nation, I was very pleased because the importance and rec- 
ognition of that concept could not be more timely for all of us. 

As you mentioned, there are only eight nations in the world 
whose territory above the Arctic Circle gives them the right to 
claim being an Arctic nation. 

The United States is one, although it has been my experience 
that Americans do not embrace or fully understand the concept of 
being an Arctic nation and that is unlike what I have observed in 
the other seven Arctic countries. We hope through our chairman- 
ship to be able to raise the awareness for all Americans. 

The story of the Arctic is defined by intense and arduous rela- 
tionships between humans and the environment. Arctic residents, 
including more than 50,000 of our fellow U.S. citizens, know not 
just how to survive but also how to thrive in the harshest of condi- 
tions on the Earth. Theirs is a story of continuous adaptation and 
survival. 

Today, however, the harsh and challenging environment is trans- 
forming at an unparalleled rate. Average seasonal temperatures in 
the Arctic are rising twice as fast as the rest of the world, and 
though the region seems remote to most Americans, last month we 
watched as the entire country experienced abnormal weather, the 
result of a storm that passed through the Bering Sea, creating that 
weather phenomenon which we have known to be called the polar 
vortex. 

And this is just one illustration of how things happening in the 
Arctic are not only impacting the rest of the United States but the 
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rest of the world. Melting glaciers and land-based ice sheets are 
contributing to rising sea levels and threatening some of our coast- 
lines and cities. 

The future of America is inextricably linked to the future of the 
Arctic and will undoubtedly include increasing maritime commerce, 
exploration and management of resources. 

In line with the President’s commitment to elevate Arctic issues 
in our nation’s foreign policy, Secretary Kerry appointed me in July 
to serve as the country’s first Special Representative for the Arctic 
and I gratefully accepted that responsibility and welcomed the op- 
portunity to advance the Arctic discussion in our Government and 
with American citizens. 

The Arctic Council chairmanship agenda is an important part of 
that discussion and it will provide the international stage upon 
which we can promote our priorities. 

But there are many other issues at play, some on the world stage 
as we navigate our relationships with countries like Russia and 
China, and others that will require domestic action at home. 

As the former commandant of the Coast Guard, I have extensive 
experience working in northern waters, especially in Alaska where 
I began my Coast Guard career as a young ensign assigned to a 
cutter home ported in Adak in the Aleutian Islands. 

During that assignment, I crossed the Arctic Circle for the first 
time almost 40 years ago. Later, I toured Alaska extensively during 
each of my 4 years as commandant. 

In my new role as Special Representative, I have already been 
to Alaska twice to see and hear first hand from the people living 
in our rapidly changing Arctic region. 

Now, while I am a sailor and not a scientist, over the course of 
my lifetime I have observed firsthand the dramatic changes that 
are taking place in this incredible region. While the natural envi- 
ronment is changing at an accelerated pace, the geopolitical situa- 
tion is changing quickly as well and must be taken into account. 

Russia’s continued violations of Ukraine’s sovereignty are an af- 
front to a rules-based international system. The United States has 
joined the international community, including the other Arctic na- 
tions, in opposing these violations and imposing costs on Russia for 
its actions. 

Nevertheless, the Arctic has been a zone of cooperation and free 
of conflict. We will continue to work with Russia on global issues 
related to the Arctic through our multilateral engagement at the 
Arctic Council. 

We remain cognizant of how changes in the Arctic have created 
significant challenges and opportunities for every Arctic nation. 
The warming climate threatens traditional ways of life for indige- 
nous peoples and wildlife but it also opens up new opportunities for 
maritime trade and prosperity, new shipping routes, increased oil 
and gas exploration and tourism, to name a few. 

The challenge of charting a course toward a sustainable future 
in the Arctic is important to all of us. The State Department is 
committed to working within our abilities to improve the future of 
this region. 

The Arctic is quickly becoming a global cornerstone for scientific 
and academic research, trade and tourism. Four million people live 
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in — across a region that crosses 24 time zones. Some areas are in- 
credibly developed while parts of our own American Arctic are 
struggling to provide the basic necessities like clean water and af- 
fordable energy. 

The United States will have the opportunity to address some of 
these Arctic challenges as we take over chair of the Arctic Council 
this April. 

Considering my appointment began in late July, my first months 
on the job have been spent getting out and talking to a wide range 
of constituent groups, both domestically and internationally, while 
making preparations for a chairmanship agenda that will generate 
forward-leaning actionable goals and quantifiable results. 

Our leadership at the Arctic Council will focus on three primary 
initiatives — first, Arctic Ocean safety, security and stewardship; 
second, improving the economic and living conditions of the people 
of the North; and third, addressing the impacts of climate change. 

We are currently discussing our proposed program with the Arc- 
tic states and the permanent participants who represent the indig- 
enous groups, and we hope to have their full support prior to our 
chairmanship. Our themes reflect some of the most important 
issues in the region. 

Arctic Ocean’s accessibility is increasing and a maritime nation’s 
first responsibility is to ensure that any activity taking place off its 
shores is safe, secure and environmentally responsible. 

To do so requires a delicate balance but affords secure and sus- 
tainable sources of food, energy and commerce for generations to 
come. 

For many Americans residing in the Arctic, their communities 
are remote and their quality of life is dependent upon Northern 
economic activity. The cost of living is high and not only is it dif- 
ficult to find employment but it is a challenge to obtain the basic 
necessities we as people need to survive. 

As part of our chairmanship, we aim to focus on improving local 
access to sources of clean water and renewable energy to address 
some of these vital needs. 

We also hope to utilize public-private partnerships as a tool to 
help these remote communities throughout the Arctic region to 
make advancements to improve their day-to-day lives. 

And, of course, we must focus on some effort in the regional im- 
pacts of climate change and continue the council’s work to mitigate 
black carbon and methane emissions. 

As an Arctic nation and a global leader, we have an obligation 
to use our diplomatic, economic and scientific resources to help 
those in the region find ways to adapt to a changing Arctic. 

We must set the bar high and pursue ambitious domestic and 
foreign policy agendas to address these challenges and opportuni- 
ties. 

I have no doubt about America’s ability to embrace the responsi- 
bility and succeed, and I welcome the efforts of our partners includ- 
ing Alaska natives, students, academia, private industry, state and 
local governments as we focus all of our energy on this critical glob- 
al issue including the recognition that the United States is and al- 
ways will be an Arctic nation. 
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So I thank you for interest in the Arctic and I look forward to 
answering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Papp follows:] 
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Statement of 

Admiral Robert J. Papp, Jr. 

Special Representative for the Arctic 
U.S. Department of State 

Before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Subcommittee on Europe, Eurasia, and Emerging Threats 
U.S. House of Representatives 
December 10, 2014 


Introduction 


Good afternoon Chairman Rohrabacher, Ranking Member Keating, and 
other Members of the Europe, Eurasia, and Emerging Tlireats 
Subcommittee. 1 appreciate the opportimity to appear before you today to 
discuss how the Department of State is working to advance our security and 
economic interests in the Arctic. 

Recognizing the importance of the Arctic, and in line with the President’s 
commitment to elevate Arctic issues in our nation’s foreign policy, 
particularly as the United States prepares to chair the Arctic Council in 2015, 
Secretary Kerry appointed me as the Special Representative for the Arctic 
this past July. My broad charge is to lead our nation’s efforts to promote our 
priorities and advance U.S. policy in the Arctic region, a region in wliich we 
have vital national interests. 

It is important to note at the outset that the United States is operating in a 
difficult international environment today. Russia’s continued aggressive 
actions in Ukraine and occupation and attempted annexation of Crimea are 
an affront to the rules-based international system. The United States has 
joined the international community - including other Arctic states - in 
opposing Russia’s violation of Ukraine’s territorial integrity, and in 
imposing costs on Russia for its actions. 

At the same time, we continue to work with Russia on global issues like 
those in the Arctic in which it also has national interests. As we do so, we 
remain cognizant of how significaiit changes in tire Arctic are creating new 
challenges and opportunities for the United States and the other Arctic 
nations. A rapidly warming Arctic climate threatens traditional ways of life 
while affording new shipping routes and increased opportunities for trade, 

I 
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allows for increased oil and gas exploration while risking environmental 
pollution, and attracts tourism while communities tackle food security, 
health concerns, and suicide. The challenge of charting a path toward a 
sustainable future in the Arctic is not lost on me. The federal interagency 
community is committed to working within our capacities to improve the 
future of this region. 

International Governance 


United States engagement with international partners in this region is 
extremely important, as governance of the Arctic region falls to the United 
States and the seven other Arctic States: Canada, Iceland, Deimiark (through 
Greenland), Finland, Russia, Norway, and Sweden. International 
cooperation takes place in multiple fora, such as the Arctic Council, 
International Maritime Organization, and the new Arctic Coast Guard 
Forum. Each of these serves a purpose to advance specific priorities and 
afl'ords the opportunity to engage with appropriate delegations. By and 
large, our international Arctic engagement takes place tlirough the Arctic 
Council, the preeminent forum for international diplomacy on Arctic 
matters. 

Unfortunately, our engagement with Russia, in particular on Arctic issues, is 
complicated by Russia’s aggressive action in Ukraine and attempted 
occupation of Crimea. But we have worked with Russia on Arctic issues 
during past political crises and are maintaining activities related to 
protecting the Arctic environment, ensuring maritime safety, including 
search and rescue, and enforcing laws. We also continue to work with 
Russia in multilateral fora, including under the auspices of the Arctic 
Council, and our allies are following similar policies. 

The Arctic Council 


In promoting our, environmental and other national interests in the Arctic 
region and strengthening international cooperation, we use the Arctic 
Council as the primary mechanism for multilateral engagement. The Arctic 
Council, a high-level intergovernmental forum of the eiglit Arctic States and 
the Arctic indigenous peoples, was created in 1996 to provide a means for 
promoting international cooperation, coordination and interaction on 
common Arctic issues. Its founding document focuses the Council’s work 
on environmental protection and sustainable development, but its mandate is 
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not necessarily limited to these areas. The one area explicitly excluded from 
the Council’s mandate is “military security”'; thus, the Council does not 
handle military issues or military-to-militaiy cooperation among the Arctic 
States. 

As the challenges and opportunities facing the Arctic have grown in volume 
and complexity, the CounciTs workload has increased dramatically in recent 
years. Currently, the Council has six working groups composed of federal- 
level representatives of the Arctic States. The working groups cover a 
broad range of issues such as human health, climate change impacts, 
biological diversity, emergency response, and protection of the Arctic 
marine environment, to name a few. In addition to the working groups, the 
Council periodically mandates task forces and expert groups, also composed 
of federal -level Arctic State representatives, for limited periods to address 
specific, cross-cutting issues. Each Arctic State appoints a Senior Arctic 
Official to run the CounciTs day-to-day operations. The Council meets at 
the Ministerial level once every two years at the conclusion of the 
chairmanship, and most Arctic States send their foreign minister. Each 
Arctic State assumes the chairmanship of the Council for a two-year period 
during which the chairing State hosts numerous meetings and other 
diplomatic events, and assumes all associated costs. 

The United States has led or co-led many of the CounciTs important 
initiatives including the 2004 Arctic Climate Impact Assessment, the 2008 
Arctic Oil and Gas Assessment, and the 2009 Arctic Marine Shipping 
Assessment. In addition, work under the auspices of the Arctic Council has 
resulted in two binding agreements among the Arctic States: one on search 
and rescue cooperation, signed in 201 1, and tlie other on marine oil pollution 
preparedness and response, signed in 2013. Over the past eighteen years, die 
Council’ cutting edge work has paved the way for international cooperation 
to address shared environmental challenges. No other body in the world is 
doing work of such high caliber on the issues we face in the Arctic, which is 
why the Council is so important to the United States. Our collahoration with 
the other seven Arctic States has worked well over the life of the Council 
and we could not have done this work without them. 

U.S. Chairmanship 


1 Dcclaralioii on the Eslablisluncnt of Uic Aiclic Council: Joinl Communique of the Govcnuncnls 

of llie Arctic Countries on the Establislunenl of the Arctic CouiKil. Ottawa, Canada. September 19. 1996. 
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The United States will assume the rotating two-year chairmanship of the 
Arctic Council in April 201 5. We have developed a robust proposed work 
program for our chairmansliip in line with the priorities laid out in the 
National Strategy for the Arctic Region and its subsequent Implementation 
Plan. We continue to hone the proposed program through regular meetings 
with federal interagency counterparts, the State of Alaska, Alaska Native 
groups, NGOs and other interested stakeholders. In my new capacity as the 
Special Representative for the Arctic, I have traveled twice to Alaska to 
consult with local experts and residents. I heard positive feedback on our 
proposed chairmanship program, as well as concerns about some aspects. 
The State Department has also received feedback from numerous 
stakeholders, mostly supportive. Where we have heard concerns, we are 
discussing ways forward. We are also beginning to consult with our fellow 
Arctic Council members so that we can reach agreement on our 
chairmanship program by the time we assume the Chairmanship in 2015. 

The Council operates on the basis of consensus, so we need the support of 
all the Arctic States. 

The United States is assuming the chair of the Arctic Council at a critical 
time. The Arctic Council has proven itself to be an effective and 
cooperative forum in which the eight Arctic States and Pemianent 
Participants (organizations representing Arctic indigenous peoples) can 
come together to develop effective ways for managing this relatively pristine 
region of the world. We would like to continue strengthening the Arctic 
Council by moving it toward more practical, on-the-ground activities that 
will improve the environment and contribute to sustainable economic 
development for the people who live there. 

The areas we are proposing to highlight during the U.S. Chairmanship are: 

• Arctic Ocean Safety, Security, and Stewardship 

• Improving Economic and Living Conditions 

• Addressing the Impacts of Climate Change 

Climate change impacts in the Arctic have resulted in significant reductions 
in sea ice, positioning the Arctic Ocean to be increasingly accessible in the 
short and long temis. The Arctic Ocean is becoming more navigable as 
evidenced by an increase in shipping through the Northern Sea Route over 
Russia. We have also seen an increase in shipping through the Bering Strait, 
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a potential future chokepoint for trans-Arctic shipping traffic. Tn addition, 
the ice-diminished maritime environment is attracting resource exploration 
in areas previously inaccessible. 

We plan to prioritize collaborative search and rescue and oil pollution 
preparedness and response exercises, ideally within the new Arctic Coast 
Guard Forum. To ensure that future maritime development avoids areas of 
ecological and cultural significance, we will prioritize the Arctic CormciTs 
on-going development of a network of existing marine protected areas, and 
possibly identify new marine protected areas. To address other challenges in 
the Arctic Ocean, we are looking to improve international coordination 
through a regional seas program similar to regional seas programs in other 
oceans. In the coming months we will work closely with domestic and 
international stakeholders to determine the specific nature and direction of 
this initiative. 

During the U.S. chairmanship, we will strive to bring tangible benefits to 
communities across the Arctic. In particular, we will seek to assist remote 
Arctic communities with adapting to the rapid changes that are altering 
traditional ways of life. The U.S. aims to increase energy and water security 
for remote Arctic communities by working toward better and more secure 
access to renewable energy sources, improving water and sanitation access, 
and reducing dependence on diesel generators while at the same time 
reducing emissions of black carbon in the Arctic. The U.S. also plans to 
continue advancing suicide intervention and awareness programs to reverse 
disturbing trends that disproportionately affect Arctic communities. Suicide 
rates across the entire Arctic region are much higher than in most other areas 
of the world. Men and boys are particularly at risk. 

In addition, as indicated in the Implementation Plan for the National 
Strategy for the Arctic Region, the U.S. hopes to see an Arctic 
telecommunications infrastructure assessment that would serve as the basis 
for the eventual build-out of the telecommunications infrastructure necessary 
to support ever-increasing human activity tlnougliout the Arctic region. 
Building teleconmiunications infrastructure across the Arctic will provide 
critical support to navigation, offshore development activities, search and 
rescue operations, environmental and humanitarian emergencies, and will 
make online tools for Arctic communities, such as telemedicine, education, 
and adaptation, more accessible and useful. 
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Our chairmanship will continue the on-going high-level focus on the impacts 
of climate change, especially the drivers of change and the ways and means 
of addressing on-the-ground impacts. To minimize the prospect of 
irreparable long-temi harm to the Arctic - and the globe - we need to take 
sustained, quantifiable measures to reduce greenliouse gas emissions and 
increase community resilience and preparedness. During the last 
Administration, the United States initiated efforts within the Arctic Council 
to mitigate so-called “short-lived climate pollutants” such as black carbon 
and methane that have direct impacts in the Arctic. During our 
chaimianship, we will press for full implementation of a new, voluntary 
arrangement to be completed by the end of the current chaimianship that 
will include development of national black carbon emission inventories, 
national reporting on domestic mitigation efforts, and data collection efforts. 

Another path forward is to examine key industrial practices, such as oil and 
gas flaring, to share best practices, policies and technologies among 
technical experts, industry and policymakers. The Department of State aims 
to lead the Arctic Council through an assessment of how we can improve 
emissions estimates of black carbon and other air pollutants from gas flares. 
We hope to be joined by other Arctic States in efforts that build climate 
resilience into national policies and promote commimity- and ecosystem- 
based climate adaptation. Without the natural sea ice barrier, coastal 
communities in Alaska are now battered by storm events that damage the 
permafrost upon which critical infrastmcture depends, leaving houses and 
other buildings literally falling into the Bering Sea. Policymakers and 
communities need decision-informing tools to enable prioritization of 
adaptation efforts and more climate-resilient decision-making. 

Environmental Stewardship 

The Arctic region is a biologically diverse place where people, animals and 
plants have thrived for thousands of years. The impact of climate change, 
especially sea ice reduction, is already threatening certain species as well as 
the local connnunities that subsist on them. Our goal is to protect the 
environment for the people who live there and to conserve the natural 
resources in the face of ever-expanding human activity that will surely have 
impacts. For example, offshore oil and gas development, shipping, tourism 
and perhaps coimnercial fishing in the future will undoubtedly alter the 
environment. We believe we can manage the negative impacts so that Arctic 
States may mutually benefit from the Arctic’s natural resource wealth and 
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maintain a clean, healthy environment. 

We want the new Arctic Economic Council to encourage positive 
collaborative relationships with the industries working in the region now and 
in the so that we maximize the sustainable development potential in the 
region. And we must keep working collaboratively with the other Arctic 
States, including Russia. Tliroughout the Cold War, our domestic agencies 
such as EPA, the Fish and Wildlife Service, NOAA and the Coast Guard 
worked closely with their Russian counterparts and did a great deal of 
important work to improve the Russian environment and its legacy pollution 
problems. 

Indeed, the Arctic Council was bom at the conclusion of the Cold War and 
has been instramental in bringing Rnssia into the family of nations to help its 
enormous environmental challenges. We must continue to make progress in 
protecting the environment and keeping positive relationships alive in the 
Arctic now more tlian ever as human activity increases and the probability of 
environmental problems increases with it. Wliat happens in the Russian 
environment directly affects the United States, and Alaska in particular, so it 
is in our national interest to continue to advance our priorities through 
engagement with Russia in the Arctic Council now and in the future. 

Arctic Fisheries 


Although currently there are no commercial fisheries of consequence in the 
high seas area of the Arctic Ocean, it is reasonable to expect that, with 
diminishing sea ice and the possible migration of species, commercial 
fisheries are possible in the foreseeable future. 

Scientific infomration about the Arctic’s marine biodiversity is limited and 
even less is understood about the extent to which climate change and 
increasing industrial and other hiunan activities in the Arctic may threaten 
marine ecosystems and resources, including fisheries. Tn light of this, in 
2009 the United States took the precautionary step of prohibiting 
comiuercial fishing in its own exclusive economic zone (EEZ) north of the 
Bering Strait until there is a better scientific foundation for a sound fisheries 
management regime. Other Arctic countries have taken similar steps, most 
recently Canada. 

In our view, this same approach should apply in the high seas area of the 
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central Arctic Ocean. Tn the high seas area, with the exception of the small 
wedge that is within the area eovered by the North East Atlantic Fisheries 
Commission, there is no govemanee regime in place by any fisheries 
management organization or arrangement. Thus, we have been working 
with other governments towards an understanding that commercial fishing 
should occur there only on the basis of adequate scientific information on 
which to base proper fisheries management and after an international 
fisheries management regime is in plaee. 

To date, we have been conducting discussions with Canada, the Kingdom of 
Demnark in respect of Greenland, Norway, and the Russian Federation - the 
five coastal States with EEZ’s bordering the high seas area of the Arctic 
Ocean - toward a legally binding agreement to prevent unregulated 
commercial fishing in the high seas area. Our intention is to bring the 
European Union and otlier interested major fishing nations into these 
discussions soon. 

The arrangement we envision is that States will commit that their flag 
vessels will not be authorized to imdertake commercial fishing on the Arctic 
Ocean high seas until one or more fisheries management organizations or 
arrangements is in place to manage such fishing in accordance with modem 
inteniational standards. 

Arctic Ocean - ECS and Maritime Boundaries 


Efforts by the United States and other Arctic countries to define their 
continental shelf in the Arctic Ocean are sometimes described as a “race for 
resources” or “competing territorial claims.” Such hyperbole is inaccurate 
and unlielpful. 

There are two underlying issues here: delineating the continental shelf 
beyond 200 nautical miles (commonly called the extended continental shelf 
or ECS); and delimiting the maritime boundaries where ECS may overlap 
one or more neighboring States. In other words, first, what is the extent, or 
outer limit, of a country’s ECS and, second, how do neighboring countries 
divide that ECS when it overlaps. 

Contrary to many media reports, there is no race for resources or land grab 
underway in the Arctic. The Arctic coastal States are proceeding in an 
orderly manner to define their eontinental shelf limits aecording to the 
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provisions set out in the Law of the Sea Convention. 

Detenuining the extent of a State’s ECS is not simply a matter of measuring 
a specified distance from its shore. To determine whether a State meets the 
criteria in the Convention, it must collect data from slhps that describe the 
depth, shape, and geophysical characteristics of the seabed and sub-sea floor. 
That data is then analyzed in order to detennine a set of coordinates of the 
seaward extent of the ECS. 

Each of the five States surroLUiding the Arctic Ocean-Russia, Canada, 
Norway, Denmark (via Greenland), and the United States - has an ECS. All 
five States also have ECS outside of the Arctic Ocean, but the Arctic has 
received a disproportionate amount of public attention. 

The United States, like the other Arctic States, has made significant progress 
in determining its ECS. All of the necessary data collection to delineate the 
U.S. ECS in tire Arctic Ocean has been completed tlirough tremendous 
efforts by the U.S. Coast Guard, NOAA, USGS, and the Department of 
State. Nine successful causes were completed in the Arctic Ocean over 
twelve years and four of those missions were jointly conducted with Canada. 

Earlier this year the Office of Ocean and Polar Affairs at the Department of 
State established the ECS Project Office at a NOAA facility in Boulder, 
Colorado. This office is dedicated to completing the data analysis and 
documentation necessary to establish the limits of the U.S. ECS in the Arctic 
and for other U.S. ECS areas, such as the Bering Sea, Atlantic Ocean, and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

While the United States has a significant amount of ECS in the Arctic, as a 
non-party to the Law of the Sea Convention, the U.S. is at a significant 
disadvantage relative to the other Arctic Ocean coastal States. Those States 
are parties to the Convention, and are well along the path to obtaining legal 
certainty and international recognition of their Arctic ECS. 

Becoming a Party to the Law of the Sea Convention would allow the United 
States to fully secure its rights to the continental shelf off the coast of 
Alaska, which is likely to extend out to more than 600 mn. However, only 
as a Party would we put our rights on the firmest legal footing and have 
access to the Convention’s procedure that would maximize legal certainty 
and international recognition of the U.S. continental shelf that extends 
beyond 200 mn. U.S. accession is a matter of geostrategic importance in the 
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Arctic (where all other Arctic nations, including Russia, are Parties and can 
fully secure their continental shelf rights). The Administration remains 
committed to acceding to the LOS Convention as a high priority. 

Overlapping continental shelves are inevitable in the Arctic Ocean, as 
elsewhere. Wliere boundaries have not yet been concluded, neighboring 
States will work together on a bilateral basis to try to reach agreement in 
what are often complex and time-eonsuming processes. It is important to 
keep in mind this is not a question of first-come, first-served. 

We have two maritime houndaries in the Arctic, one with Russia and one 
with Canada. The United States and the Soviet Union signed a maritime 
boundary agreement in 1990, Although only provisionally in force, Russia 
has respected this maritime boimdary, and has not defined an ECS in any 
areas on the U.S. side of the boundary. The United States is taking the same 
approach. 

Canada and the United States have yet to agree to a maritime boundary that 
would divide our overlapping ECS. We have made this a key objective for 
implementation of our National Strategy for the Arctic Region and this will 
be an important future effort. Nonetheless, we have managed to work 
together to collect mutually beneficial data necessary to define our 
respective ECS areas. 

Resource Exploration 

Diminishing Arctic Ocean sea ice is unlocking access to significant energy 
resources and other potentially lucrative natural resources. Estimates of 
technically recoverable conventional oil and gas resources north of the 
Arctic Circle include 13 percent of the world's undiscovered oil and 30 
percent of the world’s undiscovered gas deposits, as well as vast quantities 
of mineral resources, including rare earth elements, iron ore, and nickel. 
Notwithstanding the current state of shale-based oil and gas production, 
improvements in drilling technology are expected to lead to offshore oil and 
gas development in the Arctic that is more economically and technologically 
feasible. That said, the Arctic is now and will remain long into the future an 
extremely challenging environment in which to operate, and there is limited 
industry expertise. 

The Department of States aims to promote good governance and 
environmentally responsible development of all energy resources - oil and 
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gas production, as well as clean, renewable energy -with an emphasis on 
consistency among Arctic States and environmental sustainability. We are 
committed to implementing international agreements to reduce the risk of 
marine oil pollution, conducting international joint oil spill response 
exercises, and increasing global capabilities for preparedness and response 
to oil pollution incidents in the Arctic. Collaborating closely with domestic 
agencies, it is the Department of State's aim to work with stakeholders, 
industry, and the other Arctic States to understand the energy resource base, 
develop and implement best practices, and share knowledge and experience. 

Wliile we acknowledge the importance of fossil fuels, there is tremendous 
potential for renewable energy in the region. Development of renewable 
energy resources including solar, wind, geothermal, and tidal, has been slow, 
bnt there are many dedicated people across the Arctic, including in Alaska, 
working to make energy generation sustainable and healthy. We will 
continue to work with stakeholders to promote a regional focus on 
addressing barriers to renewable energy development, with the goal of 
improving the quality of life in Arctic communities and addressing climate 
impacts. 

Conclusion 


The Arctic Region presents enormous and growing geostrategic, economic, 
environmental, and national security implications for the United States. We 
are at a pivotal point in history as the Arctic is rapidly changing and we 
prepare to assume the Chairmanship of the Arctic Council. We look forward 
to advancing national priorities, pursuing responsible stewardship, and 
strengthening international cooperation in the Arctic Council and other fora. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I look forward to your 
questions. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much for that testimony. We 
have been joined, of course, by Don Young, one of our more famous 
Members of Congress for his knowledge of that part of the world 
and I kid you not, I have heard about him — I was elected 26 years 
ago and I heard about him even then. 

Don, if you have an opening statement feel free to join us. We 
are also joined by Steve Stockman. If you have a opening statement 
please feel free and then we will proceed with questioning. 

Mr. Young. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. I have a written state- 
ment I will submit for the record, without objection. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Young. Just an off the cuff type thing, and I am one of the 
few people that really lives in the Arctic, eight miles above the Arc- 
tic Circle, and my interest in this is, of course, the lack of exposure 
of the Arctic to the Lower 48 and where we are going. 

And Admiral, I compliment you for your role but keep in mind 
we just finished, I believe, 6 years with another chairman from an- 
other country, and not much happened. That concerns me. 

In your testimony you bring up some very valid points and we 
will discuss those in the questioning part of it. But Mr. Chairman, 
I thank you for your interest and, of course, my good friend from 
Washington is here and understands my interest and he and I to- 
gether are working on, hopefully, some solutions to some of those 
challenges we are faced with. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I will submit this for the record and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. All right. And Mr. Stockman, do you have an 
opening statement or a few thoughts? 

Mr. Stockman. I will just quickly state that I think this is a very 
important area in which, as you know, could cause confrontation 
among many countries and the observations you made are impor- 
tant and I think that United States needs to be, I think, more ag- 
gressive in its posture. Thank you. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much, and thank you for 
joining us. We appreciate Mr. Young and Mr. Larsen who, obvi- 
ously, have taken a very serious interest in this issue. 

We have — what I am planning to do as chairman I will move for- 
ward and let Mr. Keating, our ranking member, ask his questions 
first. I will then go and then we will proceed with our fellow col- 
leagues. 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Papp, I would be interested to hear your thoughts on 
Russia’s increased use of bombers in and over the Arctic as well as 
their new Arctic military command, which I alluded to in my open- 
ing remarks. 

Since the Arctic Council does not deal with political military af- 
fairs, how will the U.S. be prepared to address the lack of Russian 
transparency in the Arctic and as well as the impact on the co- 
operation on the Arctic Council, and should NATO be lending more 
situational awareness to the region as well, particularly since much 
of the Arctic is under NATO’s area of responsibility? 

Admiral Papp. Thank you, Mr. Keating. That is a pretty broad 
topic and I would start off with the over flights. 
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You know, first and foremost, those are strategic movements and 
physical statements by Russia that can be interpreted a number of 
ways, and I would leave it up to my colleagues in the Defense De- 
partment to give probably a better assessment on that. 

I do get regular intelligence briefings and I have been doing 
readings on all the articles I can that we get in the open press on 
activities along Russia’s northern border. 

I think the construction that they have going on and their focus 
is partially a reflection of the fact that they have got about 4,000 
miles of coastline that is opening up now, and they are stepping 
out smartly in terms of adding ports, search and rescue facilities. 

Some of these are referred to as dual-use facilities, both civilian 
and military. I suspect if we were to build a Coast Guard base in 
Barrow other people could point at us and say that we are building 
dual-use facilities as well. 

But I have been impressed with what I have seen so far in terms 
of their investment along that northern sea route, and rightly so, 
because they are going to have a significant increase of traffic 
there. 

So I think a lot of the activities are to be expected. We look at 
some of them with some skepticism but, on the other hand, they 
are right in terms of building facilities so they can provide for 
search and rescue, pollution response and other things that could 
happen along that northern coast. 

As far as NATO goes, NATO’s responsibilities does not stop at 
the Arctic Circle. It includes the Arctic as well. I think that the Eu- 
ropean Command and our NATO commander all take this into ac- 
count. 

There are plenty of venues, whether it is the Arctic Chiefs of De- 
fense and other things that are looking at the military security side 
of the equation. 

I think the good thing about the Arctic Council is right from its 
start nearly 20 years ago we have put defense issues — military se- 
curity issues — off the table so that we can keep the discourse going 
between the eight countries and I think that that will continue 
under our chairmanship. 

Mr. Keating. Another follow-up to my opening remarks, in re- 
gard to the U.S. chairmanship’s priorities, as you know, permafrost 
on the Arctic tundra contains twice as much carbon as currently 
exists in the atmosphere. 

Over time, the thawing of this permafrost could lead to an in- 
crease in annual emissions equal to the current annual emissions 
of a major emitter such as China or the United States. This could 
greatly complicate international efforts to curb climate change. 

You have lived in the Arctic and have been up there, as you men- 
tioned. Could you explain in your own words what evidence of the 
changing climate you have seen during that time as chair of the 
Arctic Council? 

How does the United States plan to educate the public about our 
interest in the Arctic including the imperative to address this kind 
of climate change as well? 

Admiral Papp. As I said, Mr. Keating, I am not a scientist. I am 
a sailor who has been in the Arctic and I made observations. They 
started 40 years ago. 
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Forty years ago, the ship that I was on got beset in the ice in 
the Bering Strait in July 1976 trying to make it to Kotzebue, I flew 
by helicopter into Kotzebue and, descending, there was ice as far 
as I could see. 

I went back to Kotzebue 34 years later as commandant, flying in 
the same time of the year, and as far as I could see from thousands 
of feet in the airplane I could see no ice. And I went back and 
looked — it was not an anomaly in 1976 to have that much ice and 
it is not an anomaly now to have no ice. 

So there has been some drastic changes. But there are other 
things as well. I have taken time to speak to the elders in Barrow 
who talk about ice cellars where they have stored their whale meat 
for centuries that they have dug down hundreds of feet into the 
permafrost. 

Those ice cellars are now Ailing up with water. They have never 
seen it before. My most recent visit to Barrow their utility system 
was almost breached this year. 

There is a tunnel that runs for about four or flve miles under the 
city and the pumping station was relatively close to the shore. 

Now it is over the shore because the permafrost is thawing and 
the seas that are not buffered by shore ice now ate away at the 
cliffs, the permafrost fell into the sea and their pumping station 
was almost breached by the seas, and they have been working fe- 
verishly up there to replace the shoreline. 

So these are very visible things. It doesn’t take a scientist to flg- 
ure out things are changing and we have some very rudimentary 
things in basic food, water, shelter issues that need to be taken 
care of within our American Arctic. 

Mr. Keating. And these areas you think the council can work on 
in a collaborative — the effects of it — is that going to be the focus 
more than the science of it? 

Admiral Papp. Yes, sir. Now, the experiences around the Arctic 
are quite different. You know, the conditions that you find in Scan- 
dinavia, which has had open water for centuries and is much more 
developed and sophisticated, there is a difference from some of the 
challenges that we are facing. 

We are literally centuries behind on our North Slope in some cir- 
cumstances because the water was never open before. We never 
worried about it. The debate over climate change, in my mind, is 
a moot point. 

It has changed, and we would not be here talking about all this 
if the climate had not changed. So there is going to be increased 
human activity, whether it is maritime or on the shore, and infra- 
structure — governmental functions have not caught up with where 
we are right now in terms of humankind starting to come to the 
area. 

Mr. Keating. It sounds that some of the experiences of the other 
participating countries could be beneficial to us where the changes 
might be more pronounced, learning from their experience. 

Admiral Papp. And that is where we are very helpful. Yes, sir. 
For instance, in Scandinavia it is a very rocky shoreline. They don’t 
have to deal with permafrost, but some places, particularly Canada 
and the United States and in certain circumstances Greenland — 
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the Danish portion of our Arctic Council — have less development 
and increasing activities now and different geography. 

Mr. Keating. Yes. I recently had a tour of the latest asset we 
have with the National Science Foundation, and I can’t pronounce 
the name of the ship — you are probably familiar with it — ^but I 
think it will be a great resource as well because it will give us more 
opportunities for actual mobile assessment on the site. Are you fa- 
miliar — 

Admiral Papp. It will be for research, yes, sir. But in terms of 
accessibility, I am sure we will get into an icebreaker topic here at 
some point. But while we always welcome those assets from the 
government, it doesn’t replace a heavy icebreaker. 

Mr. Keating. Well, thank you. I yield back, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. 

Just — I would suggest that we must struggle as hard as we can 
to make sure that the Arctic is an area that reflects cooperation 
rather than military confrontation, and it is always easy for us to 
try to be fearful and I think if there is one place that we can actu- 
ally reach out and demonstrate where people can work together, 
even if there are some other conflict areas in the rest of the world, 
it is the Arctic, and especially with people from Russia who, I 
think, share some basic, how do you say, goals in their country 
maybe for the Arctic as well. 

Let me note that when you were talking about the icebreaker in 
1976, was it, that was caught in the ice, at that time all the sci- 
entists were telling us it was global cooling and they used that as 
an example of why they believed that we were entering this era of 
global cooling and, obviously, now the scientists are saying the op- 
posite. 

But what we do know is that what you described is there is a 
change going on, and do you know. Admiral, is there a history at 
all — I understand that at a time when the Vikings were there that 
there was this similar changes and openings and then they were 
frozen out. Is that right? 

Admiral Papp. I am not sure about the Vikings. I have done a 
little bit of reading about Alaska and if you go b^ack about 10,000 
years ago, of course, there was a bridge that went between — the 
scientists believed there was a bridge that went between Siberia 
and what is now Alaska and that is how the current natives who 
migrated over thousands of years, actually entered into Alaska and 
then down the Western coast of North America. 

So things go in cycles and we tend to see things in a short term 
but 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Ask Congressman Young about that because 
he knows all about bridges. 

Mr. Young. It went somewhere. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. With that said, what do you — let me tell you, 
one of the concerns that I have is that when we have not defined 
actually what we want out of the — out of the Arctic and out of that 
region of the world, that instead we may leave a void and not just 
when I am saying the Chinese that I mentioned earlier on who 
want a share but other powers that may want a share of the au- 
thority to control what events are going there — may try to come up 
with schemes that would deny the United States and those eight 
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countries that you are talking about the ability to keep control of 
the situation. 

I think it is in the interest of the United States to develop a plan 
that will — that will define authority so that we maintain a higher 
level of authority and other of those Arctic states — a higher level 
of authority than, for example, if we would turn this over to an 
international body like the United Nations, which might be suscep- 
tible to countries like China that have, we know, bribed foreign of- 
ficials and get votes. 

Is your — what is your reaction to the idea of trying to maintain 
authority rather than going to a total international authority in the 
Arctic? 

Admiral Papp. I believe that all eight nations within the Arctic 
Council are firm in maintaining their sovereignty over their por- 
tions of the Arctic. 

There are many stories about land grabs and people trying to 
compete for space up there but the reality is the boundaries are 
fairly well defined. 

There are a couple little disputes here and there and, certainly, 
as we progress — as the other seven nations progress under the Law 
of the Sea Convention to outline their extended Continental Shelf 
claims, those other remaining issues will resolve as well. 

You know, one area that we are concerned about is the high seas 
portion of the Arctic Ocean, which right now is frozen but at some 
point in time will be at least open during certain portions of the 
year and as the waters warm, if what the scientists are saying is 
correct, there will be species of fish that will begin migrating. 

So one of the things that we are working on within the Arctic 
Council is to come up with some sort of either nonbinding or bind- 
ing agreement on a fisheries council program based on science that 
would regulate that high seas portion and allow us to control who 
goes in there and conducts fishing in the future. 

Now is the time to start working on something like that before 
people get up there on the high seas portion and start exploiting 
those resources and the council gives us that opportunity. 

And you made the comment about cooperating with others. My 
experience is that while there are some strategic movements that 
Russia is conducting and we are rightly concerned about those 
things, at the tactical and operational level there has been great 
cooperation and we have worked well. 

The Coast Guard in the 17th District in Alaska works very well 
with the Russian Border Guard — their counterparts — and within 
the council we have a good working relationship. 

I went to the Arctic Circle event in Reykjavik, Iceland just a cou- 
ple of weeks ago. I had a one on one bilateral meeting with Artur 
Chilingarov, who is Russia’s Special Representative for the Arctic, 
and I have an upcoming trip to the Scandinavian countries and we 
are including a trip to Moscow as well to talk with our counter- 
parts there. 

So we are intent on keeping these lines of communication open 
because it is important for the safety and security of the Arctic re- 
gion and to maintain its condition. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. Admiral, and Mr. 
Larsen, would you like to proceed? 
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Mr. Larsen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to say nothing forced the Vikings out. They left of 
their own accord because that is how — that is how we Vikings are. 

Admiral Papp, in May the GAO issued a report that the U.S. had 
not prioritized its commitments to the Arctic Council and it lacked 
sort of an organizational head. Also, the report stated the State De- 
partment had only two employees at the time working on Arctic 
policy full time. 

Can you update us on what the administration has done to re- 
spond to GAO findings — these GAO findings? 

Admiral Papp. Well, first and foremost, we have appointed a Spe- 
cial Representative and the Secretary has given me broad responsi- 
bility to manage the Arctic portfolio — the large Arctic portfolio 
across the State Department. 

I was a little concerned when I first came in about the same 
issues in staffing, and I think back at that point what they were 
talking about is our Senior Arctic Official and the one person that 
was working with her. 

There were always plans to expand that staff in preparation for 
the Arctic Council. There are probably at least a dozen people, de- 
pending on how you count them, that are associated with that right 
now, not even including myself I have a staff of four. 

The Arctic Council is part of my portfolio, and as you look across 
the State Department, part of my job has been inventorying all 
those people across the regional and functional bureaus who deal 
with the Arctic and coming up with a matrixed organization. 

And I say when you do that we probably have closer to about two 
dozen people within the State Department that actually have Arc- 
tic responsibilities and that we can call on from time to time. 

In terms of prioritization of program, it is prioritized now, cer- 
tainly. The first thing that I was tasked with when coming in was 
to review our program, and I was very pleased to find out that 
there was an awful lot of work that was done and it may not have 
been prioritized but there were a lot of issues out there. 

What we needed to do was lump them into these categories and 
what I wanted to do was have those categories relate back to the 
National Arctic Strategy and that Strategy’s Implementation Plan. 

Clearly, the Arctic Ocean’s safety, security and stewardship is 
linked back to activities that are in the Implementation Plan that 
the National Security Council put out, as are many of the other 
things in the other two categories. 

So the first process was to prioritize and organize those. Then we 
had to do listening sessions so we had input of the people that will 
be affected by it, both internationally and within Alaska. 

We took two trips up to Alaska to do our listening sessions and 
then made our presentations to various NGOs and other interest 
groups in preparation for the Senior Arctic Officials meeting in 
Yellowknife, Canada, which occurred about a month ago, for our 
initial presentation of our program. 

That is being negotiated right now. The Arctic Council operates 
on a consensus basis so we have to work our program. Our initial 
reports are wow, that is pretty aggressive — that is a lot to do — and 
the primary feedback I got from most people I spoke with was they 
thought we were being too aggressive. 
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When I took it to Secretary Kerry, he wanted to know could we 
do more. So we probably hit the sweet spot in terms of balance and 
I think we have a very good, aggressive program, which is 
operationalizing some of the agreements that have been done in 
the past like search and rescue and marine pollution prevention re- 
sponse, and I am very pleased with where we are right now. 

Mr. Larsen. So the committee staff supplied the org chart for the 
Arctic Council and it includes a list of observer countries, and the 
EU has applied. I know Singapore is interested or actually is an 
observer country. Mongolia, Switzerland — a lot of folks getting in- 
terested in the Arctic Council. 

Does the administration have a thought or feeling — an assess- 
ment about the growth of observer states at the Arctic Council and 
their impact? 

Admiral Papp. I think we believe that the more countries that 
are interested and would like to participate, the better. 

This is — the Arctic, clearly, is the responsibility of those eight 
Arctic nations but the Arctic has an impact on the rest of the world 
and the rest of the world would probably like to use the Arctic, par- 
ticularly if those shipping lanes free up. 

So I think it is our view that the more people who want to join 
the party, participate and have input, the better. If they get a bet- 
ter understanding what is going on, that is in our — in our interest 
as well and, by the way, if you would like to participate then per- 
haps those countries can devote resources to some of the issues 
that we would like to do. 

They can come up with some public-private ventures and other 
things to help us with research projects in the Arctic. So we believe 
it is a good thing. 

Mr. Larsen. Mr. Chairman, could you indulge me one last ques- 
tion? It is a yes — I think it might be a yes or no. Can you tell — 
can you give us an assessment about whether the lack of U.S. in- 
volvement with the Law of the Sea Treaty helps or hurts the U.S. 
in the Arctic? 

Admiral Papp. It hurts us. First and foremost, I would save prob- 
ably hours of discussions if I didn’t have to go into every bilateral 
meeting and respond to the first question that is out of their 
mouths on why the United States hasn’t acceded to the treaty. 

I mean, it gets monotonous that every bilateral meeting that I 
have attended, not just since taking this job but over my 4 years 
as Commandant, when you deal with another country they are em- 
barrassed for us because this great nation has not acceded to a 
treaty that nearly every other nation in the world has including the 
other seven Arctic nations. 

Right now, it is not hurting us greatly because we abide by most 
of the provisions. There will be some time in the future, I believe, 
that when we want to affirm our claim on extended Continental 
Shelf we will not have standing. 

I guess if we want to create a navy and enforce it or something 
like that we could. But we are a country that lives under the rule 
of law and I think we should be a part of that and it would give 
us standing and a venue to legitimize our claims for extended Con- 
tinental Shelf as well. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. And we now and are grateful that Congress- 
man Young has joined us because, again, let me reiterate this man 
knows more about the natural resources of Alaska both fish and 
furs and 

Mr. Young. Whales. 

Mr. Rohrabacher [continuing]. Whales, the whole business, and 
during my tenure in office he has been an incredible source of in- 
formation and inspiration. So Congressman Young. 

Mr. Young. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for those kind words. 

Admiral — and welcome — what is your 50-year vision of the Arc- 
tic? You will be gone and I will be gone but what do you see out 
of all this council work and meetings and stuff? What do you envi- 
sion in the Arctic? 

Admiral Papp. Well, first of all, good to see you again, Mr. 
Young, and I have benefitted greatly for many years from your wis- 
dom and guidance and I am humbled to be here talking about the 
Arctic in front of you because you have much, much, much more 
experience than I do. 

But having said that, I have some experience and, clearly, during 
my tenure as Commandant I put the Arctic strategy as part of 
what I thought was one of the most important things. 

And I did that because as a nation — this is not just as a Coast 
Guardsman or former Coast Guardsman — but as a nation we have 
the opportunity to get out in advance of development. 

The analogy that I have used as I have gone around the world 
and talked to other people or around the country is where I live 
out in Fairfax County. I have owned a home out there for 25 years 
and when I first bought the home it was surrounded by farms. 

But developers bought up all the farms, started building other 
homes and it takes the government years to catch up in terms of 
roads and infrastructure and schools and other things because the 
government is inherently bureaucratic. 

The Arctic is ripe for development now but it is also a pristine 
environment, which we would like to preserve. We need to come to 
a balance of economic development with preserving that beautiful 
region that we have and 

Mr. Young. Let me interrupt. How can you preserve something 
that is changing? 

Admiral Papp. Well, I think what you can do is you can protect 
the environmental quality of it. 

Mr. Young. Well, and again, I don’t want to get into this climate 
change deal. This whole issue — I am a fiatlander. 

I have 57 scientists I think are the best in the world including 
Russian scientists who don’t agree this whole thing it is changing. 
Now, how do you preserve something that is changing? You do not. 
You adapt. 

And that is why I am asking you what is your vision? How are 
we going to adapt to the changes in the Arctic, which you already 
said in your testimony. 

Admiral Papp. Mm-hmm. 

Mr. Young. How — what are we going to do in the Arctic to adapt 
to the change? 
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Admiral Papp. Well, for the United States, while there are a lot 
of people who would like to self-actualize and come up with lofty 
ideas on things, the reality is we are at the base of the pyramid. 

We are concerned right now about food, water and shelter issues. 
It is like Barrow having their utility system at risk. It is like those 
villages that don’t have fresh water and sewers. 

Mr. Young. Again, Barrow would not exist if it wasn’t for the 
white man. It wasn’t a permanent town. It exists because we dis- 
covered gas. 

We invested in infrastructure. They have done so themselves, 
and now we are going to have to adapt because you can’t — if you 
don’t — you can’t preserve something in its changes. 

That is why I am asking you. I am interested in what you see. 
We are not going to be able to put firewalls up. We can’t freeze the 
ground again. How do we adapt? What is your council going to talk 
about adapting? 

Yes, their conduit was possibly going to get flooded. Yes, they 
have some erosion problems. Yes. So how — what are you going to 
do as the council to help them adapt to what is changing? That is 
what the — I don’t want just a bunch of meetings. 

What is your plan when you get done with this term of the 
United States and your being in charge of it — what is going to be 
the result and how is it going to affect 50 years down the road? 

Admiral Papp. Well, in terms of adapting to what is occurring up 
there, we are looking at projects where we would be able to adopt 
some of the recommendations that have been made in the adapta- 
tion study that has been done between Sweden and the United 
States, see what things that have come out of that study that we 
might be able to pursue in terms of objectives and pursue funding. 

Some of these are going to ultimately come back to domestic 
issues and resource issues and policy issues that the United States 
will need to address. 

We are involved from the State Department side in this inter- 
national body in coming up with cooperation on looking at the im- 
pacts and seeing what other countries are doing, what best prac- 
tices we might be able to adopt. 

Mr. Young. Okay, which brings me up another question, Mr. 
Chairman. Resource extraction is going to take place. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Admiral Papp. It looks likely it will. 

Mr. Young. Looks likely it will. Now, how does that — is that a 
conflict with the goals of this administration and the council on cli- 
mate change — the extraction of fossil fuels? 

Admiral Papp. No, it is not in conflict at all. Reading the Na- 
tional Strategy for the Arctic and the Implementation Plan, it calls 
for sustainable development of the resources of the Arctic. 

Mr. Young. Okay. Now, lastly, Mr. Chairman — Admiral, I al- 
ways get a kick out of the permafrost — I have heard that term — 
the permafrost is melting. What is permafrost? 

Admiral Papp. Permafrost is an accumulation of sediment, soil, 
animals, other things that have accumulated there over centuries 
and because of the temperature as 

Mr. Young. What was it before it froze? 

Admiral Papp. What was it before it froze? 
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Mr. Young. Yes. 

Admiral Papp. It would have been probably swamp or 

Mr. Young. It was soil and it grew those animals and all the 
other things we talk about, and I go back to the concept of change. 

What I don’t want your council to do is get involved — and I know 
what you talk to the people in Barrow — I represent that area — and 
just the climate change issue itself. 

This is — as you mentioned, 11,000 years ago there was no ice in 
the North Pole. I know that is amazing, you know. The ice was all 
the way — 12 million years ago, not 11,000 — 12 million years ago 
there was ice in New Mexico. 

It melted all the way to the North Pole and that was before auto- 
mobiles were around — now, keep that in mind — or mankind of any 
kind. So we don’t know what melted it. 

But permafrost is a body of orgasms, if you call it, of soil, of — 
well, it could be orgasms. But then it froze. It froze, and I just — 
I just — you know, I get so concerned that I have seen these meet- 
ings — and I know the time is up — council meetings and everything 
else and we will talk and we will talk and we will talk. 

Because you haven’t answered that first question — what is your 
vision where the Arctic is going to be 50 years from now? I will give 
the Coast Guard credit. They do put out some shipping channels. 
They just did that this week, which is good. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I probably should be asserting a little chair- 
manship authority here, although the conversation is getting kind 
of hot. 

Mr. Young. No, I just — I sit here and I have been through this 
so many years and listened to talk with no goal and position. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay. Let us give the admiral 60 seconds to 
answer that question, then Steve Stockman to have his time for 
questions. 

Admiral Papp. The vision I personally would have for 50 years 
from now is there will probably be sustainable development that 
will be extracting oil and gas from the offshore region, whether it 
is the extended Continental Shelf or closer to shore. 

I would see new connections to the pipeline, probably innovations 
in terms of renewable energy and natural energy for the residents 
of the Arctic and the north part of Alaska. Clearly, we are extract- 
ing a large percentage of the oil that we use in this country from 
Alaska yet your Alaskans pay the highest prices for fuel in the 
country, and most of them rely upon diesel. 

So we need to have some innovative solutions to power for people 
in northern Alaska and I foresee that happening, whether it is 
wind power, thermal, wave generated, hydro power, new solutions 
for power and providing clean water for the people in the north. 

There are going to be a lot of people that are interested in tour- 
ism. In 2016, there is going to be a cruise ship with 1,200 pas- 
sengers that is going to leave from our West Coast, go around Alas- 
ka, making ports of call up there, even though there are no ports 
to pull into — they will run boats ashore. But I see an increase in 
shipping up there. 

There will be a need for permanent bases on the North Slope — 
not just seasonal things that the Coast Guard and other agencies 
do but there will have to be a permanent presence up there. 
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All these things are going to require investment by our country — 
investment that we have not done yet but is looming out there. I 
talked about how Russia is investing along its North Sea route. We 
are going to have to do very similar things. 

Mr. Young. And, Admiral, that was what should have been the 
first answer you gave of what your vision was. You were skirting 
the visions. Well, that last answer was good. So thank you. 

Admiral Papp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. And Mr. Stockman. 

Mr. Stockman. Some may ask why I am here because I am from 
Houston, Texas, where we do have global warming, around the 
year. They say we have two seasons — waiting for summer and sum- 
mer. It is pretty hot down there at this time of year, even now. 

But in my district we have 87 refineries. We produce almost half 
the gasoline in the United States. I have the Port of Houston, and 
so oil and gas is a very, very important commodity to our district 
and what happens around the world impacts directly in our dis- 
trict. 

Therefore, I am interested in what you had to say today and in- 
terested in the dynamics. I was told that the Department of Home- 
land Security was calling for more icebreakers — I think three 
heavy ones, three medium ones. 

Currently, we don’t have anywhere near that, and I was won- 
dering do you have a vision, as Don was saying, of where we are 
going? Is this administration going to execute what was rec- 
ommended to them in terms of icebreakers? Are you going to in- 
crease the number of icebreakers? 

I think I was reading in the paper one time where, you know, 
we had to get help from other countries even. There was one that 
was — remember it was frozen and then they kept sending other ice- 
breakers and it kept freezing the other icebreakers, which is amaz- 
ing for how they were — that passage was supposed to be open but 
it wasn’t. 

Could you address those concerns that the other committees here 
have in reference to the icebreakers? 

Admiral Papp. Yes, sir. My public statements are record on that. 

Even though there is a new Commandant who may have a dif- 
ferent opinion, I don’t think his opinion would be too varied from 
what mine has been. But in this job as well, it is my opinion that 
we are woefully inadequate in terms of national icebreakers. 

We have only one. Russia, on the other hand — granted, they have 
a much longer coastline but they have got at least a dozen, six nu- 
clear-powered heavy icebreakers, and what I would say also is a re- 
minder that we are just not focused on the Arctic. 

We are a bipolar nation, literally. We also have Antarctic respon- 
sibilities as well and we have got one icebreaker that can probably 
operate about half the year and then has to go in the shipyard be- 
cause of the rough usage. We do have a medium icebreaker, the 
Healy, that can operate. But that is 

Mr. Stockman. But that is decommissioned or not, or is that — 
is that operating? 

Admiral Papp. Healy 

Mr. Stockman. That is a medium one or is that a large? 
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Admiral Papp. Healy is a medium icebreaker and is about now 
about 14 years old. It is in pretty good shape and it is used pri- 
marily for Arctic research. Polar Star is the only heavy icebreaker 
that we have. 

Its sister, Polar Sea, is laid up in mothballs in Seattle, and what 
we have been trying to do is get construction on a brand new ice- 
breaker to replace Polar Sea and Polar Star, which are approaching 
40 years of age each. 

Mr. Stockman. Can I ask you what the goals are and what is 
the impediment to those goals? 

Admiral Papp. It is money. It is new construction. In theory, 
right now it should be within the Coast Guard’s budget to build 
those. 

But it was denied for many years and they are involved in other 
projects, and it is like the rest of the Federal Government — there 
is no growth, and a new icebreaker costs somewhere between $800 
million and $1 billion and it is hard for any agency in the govern- 
ment to absorb right now. 

Mr. Stockman. But didn’t Canada have — they were buying an 
icebreaker and they bought, like, the plans from another country 
and that saved them a lot of money? 

Admiral Papp. Well, that is not unusual. When our shipbuilders 
in this country — oftentimes what they will do is they will buy plans 
from another country. 

Even Navy ships or Coast Guard cutters, oftentimes they will 
buy a design from another country but then build it in the United 
States. Our laws require us to build it in the United States. 

Canada — I think they got their design from Finland, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Mr. Stockman. Right. 

Admiral Papp. Finland is probably the leading country for ice- 
breakers. 

Mr. Stockman. But I am saying could we emulate what Canada 
did in order to facilitate — ^you know, expediting these icebreakers 
I think is pretty important, given that your vision of increased ac- 
tivity you would probably want more icebreakers and if that is the 
case and we could save money by buying it from Finland, I would 
think that we should do that. 

So I guess, Mr. Chairman, what he is suggesting is we should 
bring back earmarks. That is my opinion I have. But thank you so 
much for coming down today and I would just request that there 
be something you can tell us to do to increase the — make sure that 
additional icebreakers could happen and you can tell us in Con- 
gress what we need to do. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Being from Texas I would be surprised if we 
would earmark those icebreakers. But 

Mr. Stockman. As long as we had oil getting out of it we would 
be very happy. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Listen, thank you very much. Admiral. We 
appreciate your testimony. We appreciate your testimony. We ap- 
preciate your service. 

I am speaking for my ranking members — the other members of 
the committee here — our doors are open to you in your new chair- 
manship. Let us work with you. 
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I take this responsibility very seriously because I believe that the 
Arctic area is an area that people have not paid attention to the 
vast potential that could be available to the people of the United 
States and these other countries and, yes, the world, if we have the 
right kind of policies — if we try not to be in a conflict there but in- 
stead try to find ground rules that will actually fit with all the 
countries and respect each other’s rights. 

And thank you very much for testifying and we have another 
panel now. 

Admiral Papp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having me here 
today. God bless. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Rohrabacher. All right. Ladies and gentlemen, we have had 
a fairly lively hearing so far. We have with us two witnesses. Dr. 
Scott Bergerson. How do you — pronounce that for me, please. 

Mr. Borgerson. Borgerson. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Borgerson. Got it. Dr. Scott Borgerson, who 
is the co-founder of an organization called the Arctic Circle, a 
prominent NGO, and he is also the chief executive officer of Cargo 
Metrics Technologies. 

He has previously been a visiting fellow at the Council on For- 
eign Relations and has written numerous scholarly articles on the 
Arctic. He is a former Coast Guard officer. Do they allow you to 
have the beard in the Coast Guard? 

Mr. Borgerson. They did. This is new. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Isn’t that something? Okay. And having 
graduated from the Coast Guard Academy and later he earned his 
Ph.D. from the Fletcher School of Law in diplomacy. 

We also have with us Mr. Andrew Holland. He is a senior fellow 
at the American Security Project. His work focuses on energy, in- 
frastructure and the environment. In the past, he has held various 
policy staff positions on both sides of Capitol Hill. He is a graduate 
of Wake Forest University and the University of St. Andrews in 
Scotland. 

Gentlemen, we would like you to, if you could, summarize your 
testimony in about 5 minutes and then be able to go and we will 
have questions for you after that. 

You may submit anything else, of course, for the record. You may 
proceed. 

STATEMENT OF SCOTT BORGERSON, PH.D., CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, CARGO METRICS TECHNOLOGIES 

Mr. Borgerson. Thank you. Chairman, and it is a great pleas- 
ure to be here. I am honored to be invited and I testified actually 
before your committee in 2009, along with Admiral Papp. 

So it is great to be back, and I went back to reread my testimony 
in preparation for this today and some things have changed and 
many things haven’t, like icebreakers, the Law of the Sea, et 
cetera. I will touch on that in a bit in my comments. 

But, really, I am pleased to be back today as a private citizen. 
Thank you for inviting me. I am going to detour from my prepared 
comments to answer the question Congressman Young asked Admi- 
ral Papp, if I could, about my vision for the Arctic in 50 years. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. That is fine. 
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Mr. Borgerson. I think there are two answers for that, depend- 
ing on how the United States chooses to invest or not invest today, 
and if you look at the Korean Peninsula you can see two very dif- 
ferent kinds of policies at a line of latitude — one, at night by sat- 
ellite, is all lit up. 

There is a viable industry there. They build ships — really, a vi- 
brant economy in South Korea. And in North Korea there is the op- 
posite policies and it is dark at night, and I think when you look 
at the Arctic in 50 years you will see some countries, like Russia 
and Norway, having vibrant bright coastlines with vibrant commu- 
nities and economies and industries because they are investing in 
infrastructure today, and if the United States does not you will see 
something that looks like North Korea today from space — what 
Alaska is today, which is basically open wild coastline. 

From Adak to Barrow is the same distance as from about Key 
West to Maine. It is a massive state. Everything is bigger in Texas, 
of course, except for Alaska, which is two and a half times the size 
of the Texas, and there is virtually no infrastructure there, and we 
have to invest in infrastructure today. 

So I will summarize my comments very briefly and to, first, cli- 
mate change, just touching at the wave tops; second, infrastruc- 
ture — I think we need to invest there; and lastly, I think, some for- 
eign policy opportunities for the United States and chairmanship 
at the Arctic Council. 

First, climate change — 5 years ago, when I testified I talked 
about the pace — the rapid pace of sea ice melt then. In the 5 years 
since, every year is a record or a near record. 

In the past 30 years, the Arctic has lost half of its area and 
three-quarters of its volume of sea ice. These are historic unprece- 
dented melting of sea ice. It is without debate, as we have dis- 
cussed on this panel. 

I am a big fan of Alaska. My heart is in Alaska. I love the state. 
I am in constant contact with people there including my friend, 
Dan Sullivan, who is now a senator-elect from Alaska, and this is 
one of the warmest Novembers ever there and winter is 2 months 
behind. The rivers have not yet frozen. 

So we have — we can talk about mitigation strategies, and I per- 
sonally believe carbon needs to be priced, whether it is tax or cap- 
and-trade. But separate from the point of this hearing, which is 
about adaptation, the Arctic is melting. The United States has to 
respond because the rest of the country or world is. 

Second, infrastructure — so what might we do? I would ask you 
to channel your Lee Kuan Yew, the great Singaporean leader, who, 
when they left Malaysia in 1965 had relatively little infrastructure 
and a small economy, and it is now the wealthiest nation in South- 
east Asia because of very forward-looking progressive ideas about 
how to invest into port, into rail, roads, et cetera. 

I wrote an op-ed in The New York Times 10 years ago, the first 
op-ed about the Arctic, saying that it would take 10 years and $1 
billion to build a new icebreaker, and if we started today — this was 
10 years ago — that we might have one when we need it as the 
Polar Sea and Polar Star are being decommissioned. 
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As we just heard from our Ambassador, here we are literally 10 
years later with not a nickel appropriated to build a new one and 
this country needs to. It is late. 

We need a deep-water port. We need road, rail and other inter- 
modal infrastructure. We need pipelines. We need airports, et 
cetera. I would really encourage the committee to think big about 
Alaska and think big about the Arctic. 

Lastly, we need to be much, much bolder in our approach to Arc- 
tic foreign policy. I don’t think we are being bold enough as, as we 
approach chairmanship of the Arctic Council, starting with, before 
I suggest some new ideas, an old one is get off the list of Syria, 
North Korea and Iran as nonsignatories as coastal states the Law 
of the Sea Convention and join officially. 

I know this is the House, not the Senate, which has constitu- 
tional authority to get advice and consent to treaties, but it is em- 
barrassing that we don’t — aren’t officially party to the treaty. 

I think we should create marine preserves in the Arctic. I think 
we should work through the Arctic Council to help protect the high 
seas and maybe perhaps even make all the high seas off limits. 

I think we should work with Canada to create a new compromise 
of the Northwest Passage. We have a maritime boundary line dis- 
pute with Canada there. I think we should engage energetically 
with Russia. 

And, lastly, I see I am about out of time. I am pro-development. 
I think this should be done hand in hand with development. 

I think there should be a strategic approach to the Arctic where 
we look to invest in infrastructure in the Arctic and develop the 
Arctic with conservation in mind but do so in a very progressive 
forward-looking way that also protects the environment. 

Thank you. 

[Mr. Borgerson did not submit a prepared statement.] 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Doctor — Mr. Holland, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MR. ANDREW HOLLAND, SENIOR FELLOW FOR 
ENERGY AND CLIMATE, AMERICAN SECURITY PROJECT 

Mr. Holland. Thank you. Chairman Rohrabacher, Ranking 
Member Keating and members of the committee for inviting me to 
testify at today’s hearing. 

I am going to begin by noting that I cannot claim to be an expert 
on Arctic affairs. Though I have written and spoken extensively 
about it, I have not yet been above the Arctic Circle, unlike some 
of our folks who have spent time on Coast Guard cutters or Navy 
submarines. 

My research at ASP focuses on energy, the environment and how 
they affect America’s national security. What that means is that I 
care more about geopolitics than I do about polar bear habitats. 

I think my role in today’s hearing will be to offer perspective as 
an outsider, someone who understands international relations and 
America’s national security needs more than I understand the in- 
tricacies of how the Arctic Council works. 

So to back up — for most of human history, the annual melt and 
refreezing of the Arctic Ocean was a consistent trend that kept it 
closed to all but the most intrepid explorers. 
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It was only in 1909 that Admiral Robert Peary’s expedition be- 
came the first to reach the North Pole. In a telegram to then Presi- 
dent Howard Taft, he said, “I have the honor to place the North 
Pole at your disposal.” Taft replied, “Thanks for your interesting 
and generous offer. I do not know exactly what to do with it.” 

As I will explain, I think that American policy to the Arctic has 
not changed that much since Taft. We still do not know exactly 
what to do with it. Today, melting ice is opening the Arctic. 

As we heard, the administration has made climate change in the 
Arctic a focus of the U.S. Arctic Council chairmanship, and that 
should certainly be a part of it. The unraveling of the Arctic will 
have huge costs to all of us, but I am concerned that U.S. policies 
must go further in planning for an opening Arctic. 

During question and answer time, I am happy to discuss com- 
mercial Arctic shipping, Arctic cruises, or drilling for energy re- 
sources. My statement for the record includes extensive analysis of 
these. But I will concentrate my oral statement on the geopolitical 
and military imbalances I see in the Arctic. 

At first glance, there is a clear story line here — a gold rush leads 
to a 21st century scramble for the Arctic with contested territorial 
claims, which leads inexorably to conflict. 

But that does not fit. The institutions governing the Arctic are 
simply too strong. The U.N. Convention on the Law of the Sea and 
the Arctic Council have legitimacy among Arctic nations and co- 
operation has reigned for decades. 

That does not mean, however, that there is no threat of conflict 
over the Arctic. I contend that the danger, in fact, comes from an 
imbalance of attention and of power. Put simply, the United States 
is weak where others are gaining in strength. 

We are way behind our competitors in planning for an open Arc- 
tic and this imbalance is most apparent in the military power 
available in the Arctic. As the region warms and the ice melts, Arc- 
tic nations are constructing new military bases and building new 
ships that can operate in the harsh environment. 

At the same time, countries far from the Arctic, including the 
two most populous nations in the world — China and India — are 
scrambling to find new geopolitical advantages in the melting ice. 

While countries like Russia see Arctic power as central to their 
national affairs, the United States pays little more than lip service 
to our status as an Arctic power. In nowhere else in the world is 
the U.S. Navy so clearly outclassed in its ability to perform surface 
operations as in the Arctic. 

Russia’s Northern Fleet is its largest and most powerful. It has 
conducted extensive exercises in Arctic waters. Russia has re- 
opened Cold War-era bases all along their Arctic coast and just 2 
months ago they opened new radar bases on Wrangel Island; that 
is only 300 miles from the Alaska coast. 

That means that the Russian military would be much closer to 
any drilling operations in American waters than any U.S. military 
or Coast Guard operations. 

Today, neither the Navy nor the Coast Guard have the infra- 
structure, the ships or the political ambition to be able to sustain 
surface operations in the iWctic in a similar manner to the Rus- 
sians. 
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Reading the Department of Defense 2013 Arctic strategy you 
come away with the impression that it is a worthy document, but 
there is no budget to back it up. Regardless of why the U.S. has 
failed to act in the Arctic, the result is a missed opportunity. 

The U.S. Government, under the leadership of both Republican 
and Democratic administrations, has all but ignored the Arctic. So 
we must do more. 

In the harsh environment of the Arctic a laissez-faire approach 
does not work. Governments must put in place the policies, appro- 
priate the funds and give the political legitimacy to Arctic develop- 
ment in order to exploit the real opportunities that are available 
up there. 

So far, the United States has, notably, combined only tentative 
policies with very little funding and no high-level political visibility. 

So I have a few concrete steps that Congress could quickly take 
in order to exert power in the Arctic. First, and I know this is for 
the other side of the Hill: Ratify U.N. Law of the Sea Convention. 

Second, increase funding for U.S. military presence. This is about 
Coast Guards but it is also about port facilities. It is also about 
permanent Coast Guard facilities. 

Third, we need to make a final decision on whether to approve 
and regulate offshore oil drilling. We need to decide one way or the 
other and then get moving on figuring out regulations. 

Fourth, elevate Admiral Papp — or his successor’s — role to a per- 
manent Senate-confirmed Ambassador-level position. Right now, he 
is just a special envoy appointed to the Secretary of State. It would 
be better if he was an Ambassador. 

Other nations have Arctic Ambassadors — all the other Arctic na- 
tions as well as the Chinese, the Indians, Singapore, others. 

And fifth and finally, raise the Arctic’s profile by regularly par- 
ticipating in Arctic-focused events. By that I mean Members of 
Congress, not just Representative Young. We need to raise its pro- 
file, and I know I am over time but I will finish up here by saying 
in the absence of clear statements of policy, backed by high-level 
attention and resources from the United States, there is a danger 
over the long run that other countries will misread U.S. intentions 
about what we perceive as our core interest in the Arctic. 

The United States is an Arctic nation but we should start acting 
like one. Thank you, and I look forward to questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Holland follows:] 
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Thank you Chairman Rohrabacher, Ranking Member Keating and members of the 
Committee for inviting me to testify at today’s hearing on “The United States as an Arctic 
Nation: Opportunities in the High North.” 

1 should begin by noting that I cannot claim to be an expert on Arctic affairs, though I 
have written and spoken about extensively about it - mostly because 1 have not yet been above 
the Arctic Circle. 

My research specialty at the American Security Project focuses on energy, environment, 
and how they affect America’s national security. This means that I care more about geopolitics 
than 1 do about Polar Bear habitats. 

The American Security Project is a non-partisan national security think tank that focuses 
on issues of America’s long term national security, ranging from non-proliferation to counter- 
terrorism, American competitiveness to energy security. Our board of Directors include 
Governor Christine Todd Whitman, former Senator Gary Hart, and retired senior flag officers 
from all four military services. 

The reason T have researched the Arctic is because there is nowhere else in the world in 
which the combination of energy resources, environmental change, and geopolitics come 
together. As the Arctic opens, we have a brief opportunity to mold the region into an area where 
the United States can advance its interests and the interests of humanity at large. 

I think my role in today’s hearing will be to offer a perspective as an outsider - someone 
who understands international relations and America’s national security needs more than I am 
familiar with the intricacies of how the Arctic Council works. 
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For most of human history, the annual melt and re-freezing of the Arctic Ocean was a 
consistent trend that kept it closed to all but the most intrepid explorers. 

It was only in 1909 that Admiral Robert Peary’s expedition became the first to reach the 
North Pole. In a telegram to then-President Howard Taft, he said “/ have the honor lo place the 
North Pole at your disposal." Taft replied: "Thanks for your interesting and generous offer, 1 do 
not know exactly what to do with it” 

One of the causes of this hearing and the renewed interest in the Arctic here in Washington is 
that the U.S. will take the Chair of the Arctic Council next April. 1 am 

As 1 will explain, I believe that American policy to the Arctic has not changed that much 
since T aft wrote that message: we still do not know exactly what to do with it. 

Today, temperatures in the Arctic are rising at twice the rate as the rest of the world.' 
Starting in the 1970s, the annual trend in ice melt began to slowly change, and the yearly 
minimum extent of sea ice, reached every September, began to drop.^ 

Then, in 2007, observers saw an unprecedented and unanticipated drop in sea ice 
coverage: 24 percent below the previous record (set in 2005) and 38 percent below the 1979- 
2000 average." Over the ensuing years, sea ice never returned to its historical averages, and in 
2012, summer sea ice retreated to its lowest level on record." In the short time since 2007, the 
story of how countries have reacted to the opening of the Arctic Ocean shows how climate 
change can impact geopolitics and national security considerations. 

In less than a decade, we now understand that the Arctic is undergoing a fundamental 
change in state, from an ocean enclosed in ice to one open to transit and human exploitation, for 
at least part of the year One of the main reasons for this is that sea ice has a high albedo 
(reflective capability) compared to open ocean. This means that while ice reflects solar energy 
back into space (snow covered ice has an even higher albedo), open ocean water, darker in color 
than ice or snow, absorbs that energy as heat." In this way, the absence of sea ice allows the 
ocean to absorb more heat, which contributes to further warming in a feedback loop - a “death 
spiral” for Arctic ice." This tipping point is so complete that many scientists now expect that the 
Arctic will be entirely ice-free during the summer within a decade or two." 

These developments have encouraged some observers in the media and even 
governments to proclaim a new “Arctic Gold Rush” or a “Scramble for the Arctic” (to cite two 
recently published books). 

Tn the years since the Arctic has begun to open, governments around the world have 
responded. As governments do, they have written reams of reports detailing how their country 
and their businesses will seize the opportunities presented by an opening Arctic. As would be 
expected, the eight Arctic countries have each updated their Arctic strategic guidance. However, 
countries as diverse as Singapore, Italy, South Korea, India, and China have joined the Arctic 
Council as observers and have also updated their strategic guidance. 
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Is this a rush to secure scarce resources in the High North? Will there be a new “Cold 
War” over disputed borders and resources. No: that threat is overblown because the legal 
institutions for governing territorial disputes, particularly the United Nations Convention of the 
Law of the Sea, are strong and generally recognized by all parties. All recent evidence shows that 
parties are inclined to resolve disagreements under the principles of the law, using both bilateral 
negotiations and multilateral fora like the Arctic Council. 

However, one country has been nearly absent in the rush to the Arctic: the United States. 
While countries around the world make plans to exploit the Arctic and are building the 
infrastructure and equipment to seize the opportunities, the U S. has thus far failed to go further 
than issuing defense and foreign policy planning documents. Such strategy papers, issued by 
both the Bush and Obama Administrations have merely served to show how low the Arctic is 
prioritized, from the President throughout the bureaucracy and into the Congress. In the end, 1 
contend that the United States has simply not invested the resources needed to meet the 
challenges of an opening Arctic. 


How Melting Ice Affects International Security 

The melting ice is opening up the Arctic Ocean region to human presence and 
industrialization in a way that it has never seen. We are seeing the Arctic Ocean becoming a 
major passageway for international trade and perhaps the next region to ‘boom’ from oil and gas 
resource extraction. As the region warms and the ice melts, Arctic nations are constructing new 
military bases and building new ships to survive in the harsh environment. They are placing new 
legal claims on hitherto inaccessible resources. At the same time, countries far from the Arctic, 
including the two most populous nations in the world, China and India, are scrambling to exert 
their influence in the Arctic in any way they can. 

At first glance, there is a clear story line of how climate change is causing melting ice, 
opening a new region to human exploitation, leading to a gold rush. As that story goes, countries 
rush military units to the region in order to protect their claims and expand their sphere of 
influence. This inevitably leads to tension in areas of overlapping claims and this could lead to 
conflict. This is a story that has already been written in the media, the scholarly literature, and 
even a major video game,'® 

Historians and international relations experts are familiar with this story as well. A race 
for resources is reminiscent of the nineteenth century “Scramble for Africa,” the “Great Game” 
in Central Asia, or the fifteenth century Treaty of Tordesillas splitting the undiscovered world 
into Portuguese and Spanish territories. 

Yet, as tempting as it may be to squeeze a twenty-first century “Scramble for the Arctic” 
into this familiar storyline, it does not fit. The institutions governing the Arctic are strong: the 
five littoral states follow the rules of the UN Convention on the Law of the Sea (even though the 
U S. Senate has not ratified the Convention) for resolving issues with maritime borders. The 
Arctic Council, an intergovernmental organization of the eight countries with Arctic territory, 
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has proven itself to be a useful forum since it was established in 1996 for promoting cooperation 
and resolving differences among the Arctic States and their indigenous communities. 

That does not mean, however, that there is no threat of conflict over the Arctic. The 
danger, in fact, comes from an imbalance of attention. While the United States has largely 
ignored the Arctic, Russia and non-Arctic powers, especially China, have actively sought to find 
new geopolitical advantages in the melting ice. As the Arctic develops, it is clear there is a 
disparity of attention to the region, with some countries seeing it as central to their national 
affairs, while others, particularly the United States, pay little more than lip-service to their status 
as an Arctic power. It is this imbalance, and the uncertainty about the priority that the United 
States places on Arctic affairs, that could cause international misunderstandings or even conflict. 
This imbalance is apparent in the rush to resources, the promotion of new international trade 
routes, and — especially — the military power available in the Arctic. 

A Rush to Resources 

The U.S. Geological Survey estimates that 90 billion barrels of oil, or 13 percent of the 
world’s undiscovered reserves, are within the Arctic." It is important to note that these reserves 
are still notional, we cannot know how much oil and gas there is for certain until more extensive 
exploration is done. Unlike other areas of the world, the remoteness and extreme climate of the 
Arctic have prevented the exploration for and exploitation of these reserves. Today, with 
persistently high oil prices and new drilling and extraction technology that allows for offshore oil 
and gas drilling in even the most extreme conditions, these huge new energy resources are in 
high demand and available for the taking. 

Russia has been proactive about exploiting its Arctic resources. The Russian government 
is implementing plans, backed with a century of Arctic infrastructure development, to develop 
oil and gas throughout its Arctic coast. Russia’s “Policy for the Arctic to 2020” identified the 
Arctic as “a strategic resource base” that can provide “the solution of problems of social and 
economic development of the country.”'^ Russian oil and gas giants Rosneft and Gazprom 
require significant investments in both capital and technology to exploit these offshore resources, 
and they have looked to foreign partnerships to supply them. 

They have signed cooperation agreements with the Chinese National Petroleum 
Corporation (CNPC) and Sinopec of China, Petrovietnam of Vietnam, and others to provide 
funds and expertise to develop oil in Arctic.'’" In 201 1, Exxon Mobil had signed a deal with 
Rosneft to drill in the Arctic - a deal personally approved by President Putin - that produced its 
first oil over the summer. However, in September, with the implementation of increased 
sanctions on Russia over the Ukraine crisis, Exxon Mobil and other western firms have been 
forced to pull out of these deals. 

Gazprom has developed a platform it considers to be ice-resistant, and it has initiated its 
first deliveries of Arctic oil from the Prirazlomnoye in 2012, delivering about 2.2 million barrels 
throughout 2014." 
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Likewise, other countries like Norway, Denmark, and Canada have also sought to 
increase their presence in the Arctic. Norway, in particular, has been active in drilling its Arctic 
waters (which are predominantly ice free throughout the year due to wanner ocean currents). 

On the other hand, while the Obama administration has supported energy development in 
the Arctic as part of its “all-the-above” energy strategy, a string of setbacks has, for now, delayed 
plans for offshore drilling north of Alaska. Royal Dutch Shell’s attempts in 2012 to drill 
exploratory wells in the Chukchi and Beaufort Seas can only be described as a failure: both the 
government and the company committed a string of mistakes and delays that led to the 
grounding of a drill ship and only limited time actually drilling. While Shell has not announced 
plans for drilling its leases next year, I would be very surprised if they proceeded. 

Since the attempts to drill in American Arctic waters in 2012, the U.S. Department of the 
Interior has conducted a review of Arctic energy exploration.'*’ However, it is unclear at this time 
that the U.S. government has the plans or policies in place to allow energy development to 
proceed in a safe manner. 

Promoting New International Trade Routes 

While energy companies begin plans to drill for oil and gas beneath the sea, commercial 
freighters and tanker are regularly plying the Arctic Ocean for the first time. Some of this 
shipping is required to service, supply, and transport the expanding energy exploration in the 
region, but a growing amount of seasonal commercial shipping in the Arctic Ocean is purely for 
transit as the sea ice disappears. 

Transit through the Arctic can dramatically reduce shipping distances: travel from 
Shanghai to Hamburg is four thousand miles shorter over Russia’s Northern Sea Route than via 
the Suez Canal. It is 4,300 miles less from Shanghai to New York via Canada’s Northwest 
Passage than through the Panama Canal. Previous to the summer of 2013, commercial shipment 
through the Northwest Passage was a sixteenth century dream that had only been achieved once 
before when the SS Manhattan, a massive oil tanker tested the viability of shipping oil from 
Alaska’s Prudhoe Bay to markets on the U.S. East Coast, in 1969. The difficulty of that journey 
convinced Alaskans to build the Trans-Alaska Pipeline and foreclosed commercial shipping in 
the Arctic for more than 40 years. 

These passageways are opening for seasonal passage today. As of 9 December, 2014, the 
Russian Government had given permission to 614 ships for navigation in the waters of the 
Northern Sea Route, more than doubling in two years since 2012.” While most of these are local 
ships, in 2013, at least forty were vessels in transit with either a destination or a port of origin not 
in the Russian Arctic and ten of those vessels had traversed the Russian Northern Sea route 
purely as means of passage (note: Russian government numbers for 2014 are not as clear).'* Also 
in 2013, the first commercial freighter, the Nordic Orion, passed through Canada’s more 
treacherous Northwest Passage with a cargo of metallurgical coal bound for Finland. Passing 
through the Northwest Passage allowed it to carry fifteen thousand tons more than it would have 
been able to carry through the Panama Canal. 
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while there is significant questions about the viability of both Arctic sea routes for 
commercial shipping, due to the vagaries of schedule caused by weather and ice, there is a 
growing market for pleasure cruises. For August 2015, interested parties could book passage on 
cruise ships at rates ranging from $8,000 to almost $50,000.® This raises important questions 
about how to prepare for disaster response for such shipping. 

In Alaska, there is insufficient infrastructure to ensure safe navigation north of the Bering 
Strait, with the closest deep-water harbor at Dutch Harbor, more than seven hundred miles south 
of Nome (which has a small harbor that can handle medium-draft ships) and 1,100 miles from 
much of the projected energy exploration activity in the Chuchki Sea. The nearest permanent 
Coast Guard presence is at Coast Guard Air Station Kodiak, and the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard has characterized their operations in the Arctic as “only temporary and occasional.”’’ 

The United States Coast Guard only has two icebreakers in service today, the USCGC 
Healy and the heavy icebreaker USCGC Polar Star (which has recently returned to service after 
an extensive retrofit). On the other hand, Russia operates twenty-five polar icebreakers, Finland 
and Sweden each have seven, and Canada has six.® Russia is currently constructing what will be 
the world’s largest nuclear-powered icebreaker. 

Militarization of the Arctic? 

In nowhere else in the world is the U S. Navy so clearly outclassed in its ability to 
perform operations than in the Arctic. Today, the U.S. Department of Defense (DoD) says there 
is no need for a U.S. Navy presence, other than the strategic patrols that U.S. Navy submarines 
have been doing since early in the Cold War because the DoD does not view disputes in the 
Arctic as a likely source of conflict.® For this reason, there are no DoD plans for building any 
additional Arctic bases or deep draft ports through 2020.® 

On the other hand, the Russian Northern Fleet is its largest and most powerful fleet and 
has conducted extensive exercises in Arctic waters along Russia’s Northern Sea Route.^^ In 
October 2013, the Russian Air Force re-opened a Cold War-era air base on Kotelny Island, far to 
the east of the Northern Fleet’s home port of Severomorsk.® Tn November 2013, Russia’s 
Minister of Defense announced plans to create a new class of ice-protected vessels to patrol their 
Arctic coast.® On October 3, 2014 Russian military radar installations on Wrangel Island and 
Cape Schmidt on the Arctic Coast started operations - these installations are only 300 miles from 
the Alaska coast, and would be much closer to any drilling operations in US waters than any US 
military or Coast Guard installation.® 

The three other Arctic littoral nations (Canada, Denmark, and Norway) have also 
demonstrated their commitment to increasing their military presence in the region, improving 
infrastructure and augmenting fleet and troop levels rapidly. Canada is converting a deep-water 
port on Baffin Island into a major naval base, building eight new vessels via the Arctic Patrol 
Ship Project, and considering establishing training facilities in Resolute Bay near the Northwest 
Passage.*^ The Danish military is creating an Arctic Response Force,’” and Norway has 
committed to purchasing 48 F-35 aircraft “for the continued presence of core areas in the High 
North.”’’ 
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Today, neither the U S. Navy nor the U.S. Coast Guard have the infrastructure, the ships, 
nor the political ambition to be able to sustain surface operations in the Arctic in a similar 
manner. While the Department of Defense’s 2013 Arctic Strategy provides an important outline 
for U.S. defense operations in the region, it fails by stating; “There is some risk ihal the 
perception that the Arctic is being militarized may lead to an “arms race” mentality that could 
lead to a breakdown of existing cooperative approaches to shared challenges. ” When the other 
players are actively expanding their capability, to so obviously ignore the challenge is a problem. 

Perceived American Weakness Affects the Balance of Power 

A changing Arctic provides new opportunities for Arctic states and for the world. 
However, the extreme conditions in the Arctic mean that planning is necessary. In the harsh 
environment of the Arctic, a laissez-faire approach will not work: governments must put in place 
the policies, appropriate the funds, and give political legitimacy to Arctic development in order 
to be able to assert their will and exploit these opportunities. The United States has notably 
combined only tentative policies with very little funding and no high-level political visibility. 

Perhaps the lack of interest from the United States in the Arctic is because Alaska is so 
remote and sparsely populated. In contrast, for countries like Russia, Norway, or Canada, the 
Arctic is more central to their national identity. 

This lack of attention has consequences. For example, because the U.S. Senate has 
refused to ratify the UN Convention on the Law of the Sea, U.S. diplomats are not privy to 
decisions about claims to extended Exclusive Economic Zones in the Arctic Ocean. Russia has 
claimed the undersea Lomonosov Ridge under the North Pole as an extension of their continental 
shelf Denmark (via Greenland) and Canada dispute that claim. These decisions about borders 
will be made in the coming months and years, and U.S. diplomats will have little say. 

Russian President Vladimir Putin has given direct speeches about developing the Arctic, 
saying, “Russia is carrying out intensive work in the Arctic regions to explore and develop new 
oil and gas fields and minerals deposits. We are building big transport and energy facilities and 
reviving the Northern Sea Route.”' ^ 

Meanwhile, President Bush released his Arctic policy statement only days before leaving 
office in January 2009 and President Obama released an updated Arctic policy statement in 2013 
on a quiet Friday afternoon without any publicity or press statement. Tn substance, both 
statements exhibited remarkable consensus in both the need for a legal dispute settlement system, 
including ratification of the LTN Convention on the Law of the Sea, increased search and rescue 
capabilities, and the need to exploit energy resources. 

However, neither Administration pushed Congress to actually appropriate the funds 
necessary to meet these challenges. Over the last four years, the White House (of both parties) 
has released toothless Arctic policy papers, while the Kremlin places exploiting the Arctic at the 
center of national affairs and puts significant resources behind its policies; the difference in 
priority level at the presidential level could not be clearer. 
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Below the level of head of state, the lack of attention persists. Although 1 commend 
Admiral Papp as a credible and important voice, with support from Secretary Kerry, I am 
concerned that his role does not have institutional support, and may not last beyond his tenure. 
While countries as diverse as Japan, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Iceland, Russia, and Singapore 
have an ambassador-level position responsible for managing Arctic affairs, the U S. Department 
of State’s senior Arctic official is not even a Senate-confirmed position.^'* 

As new countries join the Arctic Council, they could change the balance of power in the 
Arctic. China’s actions in the Arctic since becoming a Pennanent Observer to the Arctic Council 
have led to many questions about its intentions. Chinese mining firms have begun exploration for 
gold, copper, and iron ore in Greenland. Additionally, the China National Offshore Oil 
Corporation has entered into an agreement to explore for oil off Iceland’s coast. Combined with 
their strong campaign to join the Arctic Council, it is clear that China will seek to be a major 
player in the Arctic, both for resource extraction and the transit routes. 

The danger in the Arctic comes from an imbalance of power and of attention, not from a 
scramble for resources. While Russia has declared the Arctic to be “a strategic resource base” 
and has promulgated plans to promote the Northern Sea Route over Russia as a major route for 
international trade, the U.S. government, under the leadership of both Republican and 
Democratic administrations, has all but ignored the Arctic.’* 

The question of ‘why’ this is so is complicated. Perhaps the political paralysis on climate 
policy in Congress has stifled debate about the role of the U.S. in the Arctic; so long as a large 
portion of our political system refuses to acknowledge the very existence of climate change, it is 
difficult to find a consensus, even in the face of clear evidence. Perhaps it also has to do with a 
difference of culture; for Russia and the other members of the Arctic Council, their cold northern 
expanse holds a mystique akin the popular American conception of the Western frontier. For 
most Americans, though, Alaska and the Arctic are simply too distant and almost foreign to stir 
any passions. Finally, perhaps we should follow the principle of Occam’s razor: action and 
strategy in the Arctic is not prioritized by the United States because, in comparison to pressing 
concerns like Iranian nuclear weapons, a rebalance to Asia, war in Afghanistan, or trade with 
Europe, the Arctic is simply not that important to the United States. 

Regardless of ‘why’ the U.S. has failed to act on the Arctic, the result is a failed 
opportunity. 

There are a few concrete steps that Congress could quickly take in order to exert power in 
the Arctic: 

1. Ratify the UN Law of the Sea Convention, so that the United States can fully 
participate in negotiations to determine borders in the Arctic; 

2 Increase funding for U.S. military presence by either the U S Navy or the U S 
Coast Guard in order to secure our sea lanes and provide for disaster response; 

3 Make a final decision on whether to approve and regulate offshore oil drilling, 

4 Elevate Admiral Papp’s role (o a permanent Ambassador-level position 
(Sensenbrunner’s HR 4538 and Begich’s S.270) and 
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5 Raise the Arctic’s profile by regularly participating in Arctic-focused events. 

Members of Congress other than our Alaska Members should. 

In 2015, the United States will assume the chair of the Arctic Council. If the United 
States has not made decisions, backed by resources, on these topics before then, we will have 
missed a great opportunity. There is a real danger of conflict in the Arctic due to a lack of clarity 
about U.S. intentions in the High North. There is a danger that other countries may perceive U S. 
inattention as weakness. In the absence of clear statement of policy, backed up by high-level 
attention and resources from the United States, there is a danger of misreading U.S. intentions 
about what it perceives as core interests in the Arctic. There is still time for the United States to 
change course. The United States is an Arctic nation: it should start acting like one. 

(Any further questions from the committee or others may be directed to Andrew Holland through 
his website, www,andrew-holland.coni .~) 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. Mr. Keating, would 
you like to proceed? 

Mr. Keating. Thank you, and thank you for your testimony. I do 
think you addressed some of the unanswered questions we had 
with the admiral. 

I do want to give you the opportunity — I guess, first, Scott and 
if you would like to — you both addressed it but if you had some 
time to go a little further, I am curious. 

Our inability to accede to the Law of the Seas Convention — what 
are some of the results of that? If you could detail them a little bit 
more I think that would be helpful. I will give you a little more 
time to do that. 

Mr. Borgerson. I will start. First, I would like to say that was 
fabulous testimony, I thought, from Mr. Holland and I agree with 
every one of his policy recommendations. 

When at the Council on Foreign Relations, I published a special 
report called “The National Interest and Law of the Sea,” which de- 
tailed all the reasons why hurting the convention — why not joining 
the convention hurts specific concrete aspects of our national inter- 
est. 

This isn’t sort of a airy fairy feel-good thing about international 
treaties. This is about national interest, hard power. A few exam- 
ples — one, under the provision Article 76 of the convention, without 
being officially a party you can’t formally submit your claim to ex- 
tended Continental Shelf. Not only can we not submit our claim, 
we can’t officially have a seat at the table to review other claims 
that are being submitted. That is a problem. We literally don’t 
have U.S. representation on that committee. 

Second, under Article 234, which has to do with additional legal 
authority to enforce shipping rules and regulations in ice-covered 
waters, that is undermined by not being a party to the treaty. 

And then lastly, and it is difficult to sort of quantify, but Admiral 
Papp sort of spoke to it and I feel this also, traveling the world 
talking about the Arctic and interacting with other Arctic sovereign 
heads of state — we have really little lessons or a moral authority 
on Arctic issues. 

The law — we led the writing of the Law of the Sea Convention. 
The world changed the Law of the Sea Convention to address 
President Reagan’s problems with it. The rest of the world has 
signed up for the rule book that we follow and yet still, as a great 
maritime nation such as ours, we still can’t get our act together 
and join the convention, and it does undermine us from a moral 
and diplomatic point of view in all these forums. 

So I would refer you to the book I wrote, “National Interest and 
Law of the Sea” for a stimulating read on all the sort of other legal 
details. But I will just end by saying it is the one issue in Wash- 
ington that you can find the oil and gas industry, heads of the mili- 
taries, environmental NGOs, Republicans, Democrats across the 
aisle agreeing that we should join this treaty. 

Mr. Holland. I would just add that the only thing — it is about 
legitimacy and it is about our ability to exert our will up there. 

You know, the Russians made headlines last decade in 2007 by 
planting a little Russian flag on the sea floor under the Arctic and 
that is a part of their claim to an extended Continental Shelf. 
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The Canadians have now claimed a similar thing, claiming the 
North Pole. The Danes, through Greenland, have also claimed up 
to the North Pole. 

I don’t know whether we could or we would want to or anything 
like that but I would — I would note that when I was doing my re- 
search for this. Admiral Peary was the first one to put a flag up 
there and it was an American flag. 

Mr. Keating. You know, it is interesting. The chair and myself 
went to Russia and it was prior to the aggression in Ukraine and 
other areas, but we were in Russia and we had occasion to meet 
with Mr. Rogozin, and during that meeting I was impressed with 
how much time he spent talking about their plans in oil explo- 
ration and as the ice was melting and how that, you know, offered 
all kinds of opportunities. 

So I think it is clear that our country has almost adopted — it 
might be too severe to say — an isolationist policy but, clearly, one 
of not paying attention to the economic issues, the — some of the ju- 
risdictional issues that are going to come about, some of the envi- 
ronmental issues — ^you know, oil, fishing. 

You could go on and on with what we are — but we are — it is 
clear, and that is why I hope this hearing raises, you know, the 
consciousness around this because we will be dealing with this one 
way or another at a certain period of time, and we can deal with 
it before some of these conflicts occur, before some of these opportu- 
nities are lost, before our ability to influence things diminishes 
but — or we can wait and all those things will occur. 

So I thank you both for your testimony — ^very important points — 
and I hope we can — hope it raises the level of interest in this be- 
cause it is inevitable that we will be dealing with all of these 
issues. 

Better — we would be better served as a country doing it in the 
front end. Thank you. 

Mr. Borgerson. You are welcome. Thank you. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, let me just ask some specifics here. I 
have heard a lot about the Law of the Sea Treaty here. I was not 
necessarily prepared to discuss the Law of the Sea Treaty but 
would the Law of the Sea Treaty be contradictory then — ^you men- 
tioned — I guess you just mentioned or maybe you just mentioned 
that one country had made a claim — was it Denmark? Made the 
claim all the way to 

Mr. Holland. To the Pole. The Russians and the Canadians. The 
Canadians are preparing their claim to the Pole. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Claims — territorial claims that go all the way 
to the Pole in the sort of a pie 

Mr. Holland. Correct. Yes, like a pie piece. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Pie piece. So that is one approach that we 
have to setting down a strategy of how to approach who has au- 
thority and rights and power over those areas in the Arctic that we 
are talking about. 

Is there a conflict between the Law of the Sea Treaty and the 
idea of a territorial claim by individual countries? If we claimed 
them — a pie shape to the Pole — would the treaty then be contrary 
to that? 
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Mr. Borgerson. So I will take that. The answer is no, and the 
treaty actually outlines the rules under which the adjudication 
would be made under a organization called the Commission on the 
Limits of the Continental Shelf, which has a very technical pre- 
scribed set of rules to make that determination and 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Do we at that point rely on the United Na- 
tions in order to settle disputes then within that context? 

Mr. Borgerson. So maybe, not necessarily. So they can be re- 
solved bilaterally in certain circumstances. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Oh, yes. But if they can’t — but if someone 
comes 

Mr. Borgerson. There is a Law of the Sea Tribunal and 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes, but somebody comes up and they are 
challenging your authority and your rights and, of course, there is 
not going to be someone who says well, I will just give in to arbitra- 
tion. You know, if this person has no rights to this particular terri- 
tory — 

Mr. Borgerson. Right. 

Mr. Rohrabacher [continuing]. We would then be letting the 
United Nations settle that dispute? 

Mr. Borgerson. No. I mean, no different than China’s allowed 
the United Nations to solve the Spratly Island dispute in the South 
China Sea or our disagreement with Canada over the status of the 
Northwest Passage or 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Right. 

Mr. Borgerson [continuing]. Our dispute with Canada on the 
maritime boundary line in the Arctic. Those aren’t 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Of course, in this particular case it is a par- 
ticular pie — you know, the Spratly Islands, of course, are 200 miles 
from the Philippines and 800 miles from China and maybe China 
would like the United Nations to settle that because they have a 
tendency to bribe countries in the United Nations. 

Mr. Borgerson. I can’t speak to Chinese bribery of U.N. member 
states as it relates to the Law of the Sea claims but what 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well, just remember — let us put it this way. 
If the Law of the Sea Treaty is dependent on the United Nations 
for any type of enforcement, what you have done is you have taken 
authority and put it in the hands of enforcement into an institution 
in which if you look at the membership of the United Nations and 
you look at the General Assembly, you realize that over half the 
nations are governed by crooks or lunatics, and we — as people who 
would never be elected and given authority to anything in the 
United States. 

So if the Law of the Sea Treaty verification would in some way 
put us under an obligation to let the United Nations solve disputes, 
I think that is rather — something I would not be supportive of. Let 
us put it that way. 

The — in terms of this is the warmest — this is the warmest winter 
that Alaska has had, we all — the question as in global warming, of 
course, is who causes this — as whether it is a natural phenomena 
or a manmade phenomena because of C02 being put into the air. 

That is the only real debate going on on that issue. But we also 
should note that this has been the coldest winter in large portions 
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of the United States. I mean, it is still the coldest winter they have 
ever had in Wisconsin and Minnesota and those places like that. 

So while we note that it is warmed up here, we know it is getting 
colder over here, and we also know that down in the Antarctic it 
seems to he an expansion of ice rather than a contraction. 

So these things indicate something about the environment of the 
world that is taking place, and I think it is really — it is important 
that if, indeed, these changes in the world that are taking place 
changes the reality of the Arctic, we need to set down policy so that 
we don’t have to worry about giving up authority to a international 
body that may or may not be overly influenced by crooks and, 
frankly, that is, of course, a matter of some people have a different 
philosophy of how we are going to have a better world. 

So that — and I — that is just my point of view. With that said, I 
appreciate both of your testimonies today. It has been very valu- 
able, and we 

Mr. Stockman. Mr. Chairman, can I — can I 

Mr. Rohrab ACKER. No, you are 

Mr. Stockman. Oh, okay. Okay. 

Mr. Rohrabacher [continuing]. I am not finished yet. I am just 
going to say that Mr. Stockman has got his chance. Then there will 
be closing statements from the ranking member and the chairman. 

Mr. Stockman. I think we may have votes pretty soon too. So 
I thank you for coming out today. I asked — Chairman, may I sub- 
mit for the record articles by Phyllis Schlafly from Eagle Forum on 
this topic? 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So ordered. 

Mr. Stockman. Thank you. I have a question for you. I like your 
ideas on development. However, I am questioning — I mean, if I pre- 
sented this to some of our environmental friends, they would 
have — well, to be blunt, they would be rather upset with your posi- 
tion which, by the way, I agree with. 

But how would — how do you address that when you are con- 
fronted with people who have really strong feelings against every- 
thing you suggested? They want it to be never touched. 

I mean, actually the policies we are doing now is exactly the poli- 
cies they want, and I agree with you — I think it is a tragedy to look 
forward and to see us, again, like you said, 10 years down the road 
and you have such advanced development with Russia and other 
countries and yet we are — excuse me, we are kind of stuck in the 
Ice Age. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So to speak. 

Mr. Stockman. Yes. 

Mr. Borgerson. The metaphors on this panel are great. 

Mr. Stockman. So how do you address when I come up — I am 
going to come up to you and say, you know, I am angry at you for 
your positions, but I am not. 

Mr. Borgerson. Yes. 

Mr. Stockman. How do you — how would you recommend I ad- 
dress that? 

Mr. Borgerson. Okay. I would love to answer that. If I could, 
though, I got to respond to the chairman and say that there is not 
debate on the scientific community about global warming. 
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I mean, the debate among scientists is over. So I would refer you 
to the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change and 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Let me note that that just isn’t true. There 
are 3,000 

Mr. Stockman. Doesn’t sound like it is over. It is still going on. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. There is 3,000 scientists who have signed a 
petition who — most of whom are Ph.D.s in science that have said 
they disagree with that assessment. But there is a honest debate 
about it, and I could be wrong and other people have trouble admit- 
ting they could be wrong. 

Mr. Borgerson. So in answering Congressman Stockman, I 
come at it from the point of view of global warming is happening. 
The scientific community, I think, agrees. The ice is melting and 
so there are two ends of the spectrum, right. There is 

Mr. Stockman. I know, but I am saying that you are making a 
statement about development. 

Mr. Borgerson. Yes. 

Mr. Stockman. I agree with your statement on development. I 
am not going to argue global warming because if you actually go 
through the record of the statements by the global scientists every 
2 years, including A1 Gore said right now that the polar bears were 
not going to have any ice to walk on. 

By the way, if you want to save polar bears stop giving hunting 
licenses to hunters to kill polar bears. We have an abundance of 
polar bears and he predicted they were all going to be dead and 
floating in their Jacuzzis or whatever. I want to address the thing 
on — I don’t want to argue over global warming. 

Mr. Borgerson. I will answer it. 

Mr. Stockman. I want to — I got someone coming to my office. 
They are going to be screaming at me and I will say oh, I agree 
with this global warming guy who wants development. They go, 
well, that sounds contradictory. That is like jumbo shrimp. 

Mr. Borgerson. So I am a pragmatist — there are jumbo shrimp 
so you can have — you can have both. 

Mr. Stockman. The cocktail size. 

Mr. Borgerson. I am a — I am a pragmatist in the sense that the 
environmental far end of that spectrum that wants to turn the Arc- 
tic into a park is not going to happen, and it isn’t happening. 

I mean, the largest zinc mine and nickel mine are already in the 
Arctic. The Prudhoe Bay is in the Arctic. The Russians, especially, 
are — and others are going to develop the Arctic. 

So that perspective is fantasy. The other end of sort of what I 
call the “drill, baby, drill” crowd that wants to just develop without 
having rules and conservation in mind and do so in a very thought- 
ful, progressive and strategic way we know what that looks like 
and I would say China, if they could do things different in terms 
of development with more environmental and conservation ethic in 
mind and turn back the clock, they would do so. 

So I try and take sort of a balanced approach to say how can we 
smartly develop. This is an amazing opportunity for us. The Arctic 
is pristine and new and here we have a chance — ^you have a chance 
as a leader to set in place a vision in which to develop it but de- 
velop it sustainable. 
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Mr. Stockman. Yes, but I am saying I want to do role reversal 
here. I am arguing you come into my office and you say, I want 
nothing — I want that not to be developed. That is — that is not an 
argument which is — it is a small sliver of people. 

That is — a lot of people buy into that argument that nothing 
should be done. It is not a few people. There is a large number of 
people. I mean, we have proposals before drilling in ANWR which 
I think are — could he extremely safe and that is not that big of a 
footprint — let us be honest. It is a huge geographic area and the 
footprint would he very small and they are Wowing up over that, 
predicting, you know, every caribou is going to die. 

Mr. Borgerson. I don’t disagree with you. I would maybe pack- 
age it as part of a broader conservation effort that included things 
like marine protected areas and other places that would be pro- 
tected and investments in infrastructure and education and a long 
list of things that you could do to have both development but also 
do so with an eye to the future. You can have both. 

Mr. Holland. And I would add, too, you know, the Arctic is a 
relatively small enclosed sea. So if the United States just stops all 
development that doesn’t mean the Russians will stop all develop- 
ment as well, and what happens there if they have spills — if we are 
not, you know, partaking in and trying to set high standards in the 
Arctic, if they spill it won’t stay in its Russian waters. 

Mr. Stockman. But that doesn’t — that doesn’t disavow my point. 
For instance, in Florida, if you look at the line in the Gulf it is a 
direct line. Right where Florida is they stop drilling, and now the 
Cubans basically — ^you know, the pool of oil doesn’t just, like, oh, 
it is Cuba — we got to stop, and they are going to basically stick a 
straw in there and they are going to take Florida oil and they are 
able to drill out there and get it, and so that doesn’t stop Cuba 
from drilling but that still — in this country Florida is not drilling 
and Cuba will. 

And I trust you, Cuba is not going to have the same environ- 
mental concerns or ethics as the Floridians and you are going to 
see the same thing up in the Arctic Circle. We are — I predict 10 
years from now we are still going to be in the situation we are in 
right here today. Thank you. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you. I think we should let the two wit- 
nesses — seeing that we have also — all expressed our opinion here 
why don’t we give you 1-minute summaries? 

So if you had something you needed to say to some points that 
we made up here, we will start with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Holland. Great. Thank you. Chairman Rohrabacher, Rank- 
ing Member Keating. It has been an honor to be here today. 

Just to sum up, you know, I would say that the national security 
case for why we care about the Arctic is about what other countries 
are doing in the Arctic and what else is going on up there. 

We have to — we can’t just retreat into a hole and put our heads 
under the sand on anything like this. We have to look at what — 
not only what our opponents are doing but also what our allies are 
doing and we have to support them and we have to think about 
better ways to plan for the future on this. 

So the Arctic requires a lot of planning, a lot of foresight and we 
are not doing it. So we need to do that more. 
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Mr. Rohrabacher. Mr. Borgerson? 

Mr. Borgerson. Thank you for holding this hearing and, really, 
my compliments to the committee for thinking about the Arctic. 
America is — needs to think more about the Arctic and, as we have 
heard, is late to this region. 

If I wasn’t clear before, I do believe global warming is real. But 
as Congressman Stockman pointed out, there is some can be per- 
ceived as contradictions in my world view in that I would love to 
see us take a very progressive and thoughtful approach where we 
invest for the future where, as you lay the Florida example, every 
time it rains Miami is under water and is — and working hard to 
pump the water out. 

You can have development in south Florida that maybe then 
takes into account infrastructure to keep Miami from flooding, has 
public-private partnerships that can be with development but also 
adapt to climate change, et cetera. We should take that exact same 
approach to the Arctic. 

So we should maybe leave you with the idea of Manifest Destiny. 
If we were having this hearing 150 years ago, 100 years ago, think- 
ing about the American West, we would be talking about the no ca- 
nals or no railroads — it is just wilderness — it is great in Wash- 
ington, DC — we will never develop America’s frontier. 

That is what Alaska is, and so 50 years from now we might put 
our Manifest Destiny hats back on as American visionaries and de- 
velop it with a conservation ethic and one that we will be proud 
of for our children. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Well said, and we had some national parks 
dedicated that we are very grateful for that now. Mr. Keating, 
would you like to make a 1-minute or 

Mr. Keating. Yes. 

Mr. Rohrabacher [continuing]. Whatever — however long. 

Mr. Keating. I will be brief. I view myself as a pragmatist and 
I think the concerns Mr. Stockman brought up, the analogy I see 
from an environmental and growth standpoint is sustainable 
growth or smart growth and that kind of planning where there is 
going to be growth anyways, that is inevitable. 

Let us do it the right way and let us do it in a way that com- 
plements and minimizes the effect on the environment. That is why 
planning ahead is so important. Also, I would suggest too, when we 
are looking at the areas of the Law of the Sea Convention, we can’t 
ignore the fact that right now the other members — the other people 
that have agreed to this — they are making those decisions. 

They are using whatever governing authority, whether it is 
United Nations or not, already. The difference with the U.S. is we 
are shut out of that so we have no voice or the lone voice in those 
issues, and along the same lines it is important to be a part of that. 

Either you are there as a part of it or you are left out, and I 
learned those things that are being emphasized in this hearing as 
well. 

I hope the fact that we had this publicly there is more attention 
and awareness to this because there has a lot of work to do, and 
in the absence of that other countries will be doing things that 
could potentially conflict with us and we won’t have a voice in deal- 
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ing with that, and if we do at some later juncture it could be too 
late to effectuate the kind of change we need. 

So I appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I think maybe we timed this just perfectly, 
didn’t we? I mean, I think that sounds like we have some votes 
coming up. Let me just say there is no disagreement about whether 
there is climate change. 

The only disagreement is whether mankind is causing it, and 
there are many scientists on both sides of that issue. But we are 
going through a period of climate change and your testimony, 
whether how we believe that it is coming about, both of you and 
the admiral earlier are testifying that we are not taking the steps 
necessary to make sure that we are positioning ourselves so that 
that change that is happening in — up in the Arctic will be to the 
benefit of the people of the United States and, yes, the people of 
the world. 

I would — and I appreciate the admiral being here and I was very 
serious about our doors are open to him. He is now going to be part 
or the head of the Arctic Council of eight nations. 

So we need to make sure that, number one, rather than giving 
any type of authority to an international body that may be affected 
by other countries outside those nations, I think it would benefit 
us better to make sure that we establish a very cooperative rela- 
tionship with those eight nations and — which that makes more 
sense to me, and I really appreciate the insights both of you have 
given and the admiral is — you know, I can’t think of a better guy 
to have there representing us there. 

So with that said, I thank you and this hearing is now ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 4:32 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Material submitted for the record by the Honorable Dana Rohrabacher, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of California, and chairman, 
Subcommittee on Europe, Eurasia, and Emerging Threats 


Congressman Don Young 
Statement for the Record 

SUBCOMMITTEE HEARING NOTICE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Subcommittee on Europe, Eurasia, and Emerging Threats 
Dana Rohrabacher (R-CA), Chairman Rep. William Keating (MA), Ranking Member 
The United States as an Arctic Nation: Opportunities in the High North 
Wednesday, December 10, 2014 

Mr. Chairman. Thank you for holding this critically important 
hearing and allowing me to take part in it. As the lone 
Representative of Alaska and a long-time resident of the Arctic - 
my home in Fort Yukon is eight miles above the Arctic Circle - 1 
have a firsthand understanding of many of the challenges and 
opportunities we will be discussing today. 


Over my four decades of serving Alaska, I have found that 
Arctic issues can be grouped into three main categories: scarcity, 
survivability and sustainability, and superabundance. 

First, in the Arctic, many things most Americans take for 
granted - roads, high speed internet, fresh fruit - are scarce. Like 
those early settlers who pushed west across the Lower 48, the Arctic 
is one of the last frontiers on Earth. Without significant 
infrastructure investment into the Arctic, as was invested into the 
Lower 48, development in Arctic will continue to be difficult. 
Importantly, we must also continue collaboration with Alaska’s 
native peoples. As we consider Arctic issues, we should be mindful 
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of first Americans in Alaska and actually work with them, not just 
listen to them. 

Second, any and all investments must be survivable and 
sustainable, especially in terms of defense-related infrastructure. In 
order to be an active participant in the Arctic, one must be present. 
In order to be present one must have infrastructure, equipment, and 
people that can survive in the harsh conditions. In the Arctic in 
order to project power and influence, the U.S. has to be there. 
Unfortunately, we lack key capabilities or are using others that are 
decades old continue to hamper our ability to be a true leader in the 
Arctic. 

Finally, the Arctic, like the early frontier is home to a 
superabundance of opportunity and growth. From resource 
development and new navigable shipping lanes to chances for 
partner-nation collaboration among the eight members of the Arctic 
Council, the Arctic is home to much untapped and unexplored 
potential. Yet, in order to take advantage of this superabundance of 
opportunity, we must be present. In order to present, we must 
invest. And soon. 
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Overall, I believe that the U.S. must make the most of our two- 
year Chairmanship of the Arctic Council. Like the old proverb, 
“fortune favors the bold,” I believe that we need to fundamentally 
do two key things. We must first be bold in creating a fifty-year 
vision of what we want the Arctic to be and we should not shy away 
from bold leadership that will lead us to that vision. 
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Material submitted for the record by the Honorable Steve Stockman, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of Texas 


Defeat Law of the Sea Treaty — Again 

by Phyllis Schlafly 
May 16, 2012 

The stunning repudiation of Senator Richard Lugar’s (R-IN) bid for a seventh term has sent 
shock waves through Washington’s internationalist lobby. A former Rliodes Scholar, Lugar has 
spent his career promoting a globalist agenda since he succeeded the late Jesse Helms as the top 
Republican on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

One day after Indiana Republicans handed Lugar his walking papers, an outfit called the Atlantic 
Council held a forum to promote the discredited Law of the Sea Treaty (LOST). As foimer 
Republican U.S, Senators Chuck Hagel and John Warner beamed their approval, Obama’s 
Secretary of Defense Leon Panetta declared that “the time has come” for the Senate to ratify the 
treaty. 

Hagcl, Warner, and Lugar share an internationalist mindset: all three Senators supported 
^‘comprehensive immigration reform” (a.k.a. amnesty) bills that failed to pass Congress in 2006 
and 2007. In support of LOST, they are joined by former Republican Senator Trent Lott, now a 
high-priced lobbyist who no longer answers to his Ibrmer Mississippi constituents. 

Americans today are in no mood for subordinating U.S. sovereignly, plus seven-lenlhs of the 
world’s surface area, to another entangling global bureaucracy, so advocates are using Orwellian 
talking points to pretend that LOST would do the opposite. Panetta’s statement is over the top: 
“Not since we acquired tlie lands of the American West and Alaska have we had such an 
oppoitmiity to expand U.S. soveieignty.” 

The coalition for ratification includes three groups whose interests are rai’ely on the same side; 
the U.S. Navy, the big multinational oil companies led by Shell, and the radical environmentalist 
lawyers. That peculiar alliance should make you suspicious. 

The Navy says we need LOST to preserve our freedom of transit in dangerous waters such as the 
Strait of Hormuz, which Ran has threatened to block, and tlic South China Sea, where China 
wants to be the dominant naval power. Panetta said, “How can we argue that other nations must 
abide by international rales when we haven’t officially accepted those rales?” 

In fact, freedom of navigation is recognized by centuries of international law, effectively policed 
by the British Navy for 400 years, and by our U.S. Navy since 1775. The United Nations has no 
navy of its own, so American sailors will still be expected to protect the world’s sea lanes and 
punish piracy. 

Big Oil supports LOST because of its provision to extend jiuisdiction over the continental shelf 
beyond the current 200-mile limit. But LOST would require a royalty of 1 to 7 percent on the 
value of oil and minerals produced from those waters to be paid to the Intemational Seabed 
Authority based in Kingston, Jamaica. 
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There’s no need for a 181-nation organization to regulate offshore and deep-sea production 
everywhere in the world, mostly financed by American capital, and then allow it to be taxed for 
the benefit of foreign freeloaders, The riches of the Arctic, for example, can be resolved by 
negotiation among the five nations that border the Arctic. 

Knvironmentalists, the thhd leg of the unholy coalition to ratify LOST, aie salivating over its 
legal system of dispute resolution, which c ulmina tes in a 21-niember International Tribunal 
based in Hamburg, Germany. The Tribunal’s judgments could be enforced against Americans 
and cannot be appealed to any U.S. court. 

This tribunal, known as ITLOS (International IMbunal of LOST), has jurisdiction over 
“maritime disputes,” which suggests it will merely deal with ships accidentally bumping each 
other in the night. But radical envkonmental lawyers have big plans to make that sleepy tribunal 
the engine of all disputes about global warming, with power to issue binding rules on climate 
change, in effect superseding the discredited Kyoto Protocol which the U.S. properly declined to 
ratify. 

A paper just published by Steven Groves of the Heritage Foundation lays out the roadmap for 
how the radical environmentalist lawyers can use LOST to file lawsuits against the U.S. to 
advance their climate-change agenda. 

Former UN Ambassador John Bolton warns us that the Law of the Sea Treaty is even more 
dangerous now tlian when President Ronald Reagan rejected it: “With China emerging as a 
major power, ratifying the treaty now would encourage Sino-Amcrican strife, constrain U.S. 
naval activities, and do nothing to resolve China’s expansive maritime teiTitorial claims.” Bolton 
warns that LOST will give China the excuse to deny U.S. access to what China claims is its 
“Exclusive Economic Zone” extending 200 miles out into international waters. 

The whole concept of putting the United States in the noose of another global organization, in 
which the U.S, has only the same one vote as Cuba, is offensive to Americans. LOST must be 
defeated. 
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Supreme Court Case Proves "LOST" Must Sink 


by Phyllis Schlafly October 24, 2007 

A case now before the Supreme Court proves why the Senate must defeat the United Nations Law of the 
Sea Treaty (known as LOST). The oral arguments heard this month by the justices didn't mention the 
treaty, but the parallels are powerful. 

The case concerns Jose Medellin, a Mexican rapist-murderer who is now on death row in Texas. Medellin 
was convicted and sentenced to death after he confessed In 1993 to the savage rape and murder of two 
teenage girls in Houston. 

Long after Medellin had received full due process of the American legal system, in 2003 the Mexican 
government sued the United States in the International Court of Justice (known as the World Court). That 
is an agency of the United Nations which sits at the Hague in the Netherlands. 

In 2004 the World Court ruled 14 to 1 in favor of Mexico and ordered the United States to give Medellin 
another hearing, or perhaps another trial, at which he could receive the assistance of Mexican consular 
employees. At that time, the World Court was headed by a judge from Communist China, 

A 1963 treaty known as the Vienna Convention, which both the United States and Mexico signed and 
ratified, provides that aliens who are accused of crimes in a foreign country are entitled to request the 
assistance of consular officials from their home country. Medellin never requested such assistance until 
long after he was tried, convicted and sentenced, and after all his appeals were denied. 

Of course, Medellin did receive the assistance of competent American legal defense lawyers throughout 
the process, which lasted longer than the lives of the girls he murdered. There is no reason to think that 
the presence of a Mexican consul could have made any difference in the outcome. 

Incredibly, the Bush Administration knuckled under to the World Court and ordered the Texas courts to 
give Medellin another hearing. The Texas courts properly refused to honor this unconstitutional 
presidential interference, and the Texas decision was upheld by the Texas Court of Criminal Appeals, 

This case is dramatic proof of why the U.S, Senate should not ratify any more UN treaties that put 
American law in the noose of foreign tribunals. The United States has only one vote out of about 150 
nations, i.e., the same vote as Communist Cuba. 

Not only are foreign tribunals hostile to the United States, but their judges have no comprehension of 
American law, due process, or trial by jury. They often meet in secret, they arrogantly assert they can 
define their own jurisdiction, and their decisions may not be appealed. 

American sovereignty would be severely diminished if the Senate is so foolish as to ratify the pending 
LOST treaty, officially called the United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea. Once we accept the 
validity and jurisdiction of the International Tribunal for the Law of the Sea, which is already functioning in 
Hamburg, Germany, we will be expected to submit to their anti-American decisions, 

The Bush Administration is trying to claim that problems with the Law of the Sea Treaty have been "fixed" 
and that we can veto rulings we don't like. Just compare: we rejected the jurisdiction of the World Court in 
the Medellin case, but that doesn't stop the World Court and President Bush from asking the U.S. 

Supreme Court to overrule Texas criminal law and accept the World Court's authority over U.S, domestic 
law. 
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It's obvious that we cannot depend on President Bush or any ftiture President to stand up for American 
law against busybody foreigners who hate us. Bush made it clear in the case of Medellin v. Texas that he 
sides with the murderer and a global court against American law. 

Bush's legal adviser in the State Department, John B. Bellinger III, made a revealing speech on June 6 in 
the Hague. He bragged that President Bush accepts the World Court's decision about Medellin (as well 
as about 51 other convicted Mexican murderers from various U.S, stales), and is now trying to persuade 
the U.S. Supreme Court to accept it, too, 

Bellinger also said, "I have a staff of 171 lawyers who work every day ... to promote the development of 
international law as a fundamental element of our foreign policy ” He added that the Bush Administration 
entered into 429 international agreements and treaties last year alone, and now advocates a priority list of 
over 35 treaty packages including the Law of the Sea Treaty. 

American voters would like to know what are the 429 plus 35 international packages that the Bush 
Administration is pushing. We do know that the worst of the bunch is the Law of the Sea Treaty, whose 
International Tribunal, a 21-member international court based in Hamburg, Germany, claims the power to 
decide all matters relating to the two-thirds of the earth’s surface covered by the oceans. 

Tell your U.S. Senators that the Medellin case is further proof ttjat they should vote No on the Law of the 
Sea Treaty. 


Further Reading: 

Eagle Forum Quick Topic: Law of the Sea Treaty 

Another U.N. Power Grab 
by William P, Clark and Edwin Meese 
Wall Street Journal, Oct. 8, 200 
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George W. Bush, globalist 

Posted By Patrick 3. Buchanan On 10/12/2007 @ 1:00 am In Commentary | Comments Disabled 

Have the Bush Republicans ceased to be reliable custodians of American sovereignty? So it 
would seem. 

President George W. Bush began well. He rejected the Kyoto Protocol on global warming 
negotiated by Vice President Al Gore as both injurious to the economy and rooted in 
questionable science. He refused to allow the armed forces and diplomats of the United States to 
be brought under the jurisdiction of the Internationa! Criminal Court. 

But now President Bush is about to take his country by the hand and make a great leap forward 
into world government. He has signed on to the United Nations Convention on the Law of the 
Sea, or the Law of the Sea Treaty (LOST), which transfers jurisdiction over the Atlantic, Pacific, 
Indian and Arctic oceans and all the oil and mineral resources they contain to an International 
Seabed Authority. This second United Nations would be ceded eternal hegemony over two-thirds 
of the Earth. It is the greatest U.N. power grab in history and, thanks to George Bush, is about 
to succeed, 

Within the Authority, consisting of 155 nations, America would have one vote and no veto. 
However, we would pay the principal share of the operating costs, as we do today of the United 
Nations. 

In 1978, Ronald Reagan declared, "No national interest of the United States can justify handing 
sovereign control of two-thirds of the Earth's surface over to the Third World." 

Rejecting the New International Economic Order that sought to effed: a historic transfer of 
wealth and power from the First World to the Third, President Reagan in 1982 refused to sign the 
Law of the Sea Treaty or send it to the Senate. Now, Bush, Sen. Ridiard Lugar, R-Ind., and Sen, 
Joe Biden, D-Del,, have resurrected this monstrosity and are about to ram It through the U.S. 
Senate with, if you can believe it, the support of the U.S. Navy. 

The rot of globalism runs deep in this capital city. 


What Is the matter with Bush? What is the matter with the U.S. Navy? For the sea treaty grants 
us no rights we do not already have in international law and tradition - it only codifies them. It 
siphons off national rights, national sovereignty and national wealth, however, and empowers 
global bureaucrats and Third World kleptocrats whose common trait is jealousy of and hostility 
toward the United States. 

Under LOST, if the United States wishes to mine the ocean or scoop up minerals from Its floor, 
we would have to pay a fee and get permission from the Authority, then provide a subsidiary of 
the Authority called the Enterprise with a comparable site for Its own exploitation with our 
technology. Eventually, the Authority would collect 7 percent of the revenue from the U.S. 
mining site, giving this institution of world government what the United Nations has hungered for 
for decades: the power to tax nations. 

While the treaty assures the right of peaceful passage on the high seas and through narrows that 
are territorial waters, we already have that right under international law. And for the past two 
centuries, we have had as guarantor of the right of free passage the U.S. Navy. Now, we will 
have it courtesy of the International Seabed Authority. 

“It is inconceivable to this naval officer," writes Adm. James Lyons, former commander of U.S. 
forces in the Pacific, "why the Senate would willingly want to forfeit its responsibility for 
America's freedom of the seas to the unelected and unaccountable international agency that 
would be created fay the ratification of LOST. 
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"The power of the U.S. Navy, not some anonymous bureaucracy, has been the nation's 
guarantee to our access to and freedom of the seas. I can cite many maritime operations - from 
the blockade of Cuba in 1962, to the reflagging of ships in the Persian Gulf, to our submarine 
intelligence-gathering programs - that have been critical to maintaining our freedom of the seas 
and protecting our waters from encroachment. All those examples would likely have to be 
submitted to an international tribunal for approval if we become a signatory to this treaty. ... 

This is incomprehensible." 

U.S. warships today inspect vessels suspected of carrying nuclear contraband. In the Cold War, 
U.S. submarines entered harbors to tap into communications cables to protect our national 
security. Our subs routinely transit straits submerged. To do ttiis, post-LOST, the Navy would 
have to get permission from an Auttiority composed of states most of which have an almost 
unbroken record of voting against us in the United Nations. 

Why are we doing this? Do we think we will win the approbation of the international community 
if we show ourselves to be good global citizens by surrendering our rights and our wealth? 

The Law of the Sea Treaty is an utterly unnecessary transfer of authority from the United States 
and of the wealth of its citizens to global bureaucrats who have never had our interests at heart, 
and to Third World regimes that have never been reliable friends. That Republicans senators 
think this is a good idea speaks volumes about what has become of the party of T.R., Bob Taft, 
Barry Goldwater and Ronald Reagan. 

And they call themselves conservatives. 
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